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THE CHURCH BELLS OF DERBYSHIRE, DESCRIBED AND 
ILLUSTRATED. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., &., &., &e. 


In the present and succeeding papers, I propose to give as full and 
accurate an account as possible of the Church Bells of Derbyshire, 
and to give detailed descriptions of their inscriptions and marks, with 
' illustrative notes on their founders, and on other matters connected 
with their history. These I purpose illustrating with woodcuts of the 
marks, monograms, arms, stops, ornaments, and letters, which occur 
upon them, and thus to make the present a complete record of the 
campanology of this county. 

Having thus briefly stated my intention, it is better that I should 
at once appéal to my friends the clergy, and others, to assist me in 
this enquiry, by sending me copies*and rubbings of inscriptions from 
the bells of their churches, and rubbings, drawings, or casts, of any 
marks or ornaments there may be upon them. In each case, the 
name of the person who kindly sends these particulars will be given— 
my sole object being to preserve a true record of these interesting 
objects, which tell a more important historical and genealogical story 
than many people imagine. I should not like to feel that any one 
church, whether new or old, in the County of Derby, is left out of 
this campanological record, and I therefore earnestly ask for notes 
from each parish, so that I may be enabled to do justice to the 
scheme I have entered upon. 

With the admirable works of the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, F.S.A., the 
Rev. W. C. Lukis, F.S.A., the Rev. Dr. Alfred Gatty, Mr. Amherst 
Daniel-Tyssen, the Rev. J. J. Raven, and others, within the reach of 
every one, and the writings of other bell collectors, including the 
Rev. J. F. Fowler, Mr. L’Estrange, and others, it becomes almost 
unnecessary to say even a word upon the history of Church Bells, 
however tempting the subject may be. I may, however, just state 
that the earliest form of bells for our own churches, both Anglo- 
Saxon and Irish, appears to have been that of an inverted wedge ; 
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not cast, but made of plates of iron rivetted together of more or 
less quadrangular form. They were, however, not intended for 
suspension, but were used as hand bells. The accompanying 
engraving of one in my own possession, will show the shape better 
than any description I could give. The towers of Anglo Saxon 

’ and Norman churches 
still in existence, show 
that peals of cast bells, 
some of large size, must 
have been in use in Eng- 
land in those days. In- 
deed there is direct evi- 
dence that such was the 
case—** Nec erat tunc 
tanta consonantia cam- 
panarum in tota Ang- 
lia,” Ingulphus ‘says, in 
speaking of the Crow- 
land peal of seven (Pega, 
Bega, Tatwin, Turketyl, 
Bettelin, Bartholomew, 
and Guthlac), which was 
destroyed by fire in 1991. 
From the earliest estab- 
lishment of Christianity 
in our island, indeed, 
down to the present moment, bells have been a distinguishing feature 
with us, and peal ringing has been one of our national peculiarities. 
More than three centuries ago this peculiarity was noticed by Paul 
Hentzner, a foreigner, who visited this country between 1550 and 1560, 
and who, quaintly enough, says, “the people of England are vastly 
fond of great noises that fill the ear, such as firing of cannon, beating 
of drums, and the ringing of bells ; so that it is common for a number 
of them that have got a glass in their heads to get up into the belfry 
and ring the bells fur hours together for the sake of exercise.” How 
little he could have known of the science of ringing, and of the enthu- 
siasm which stirred the hearts and muscles of the various societies of 
ringers and others! The earliest known dated bell in this country is 
at Duncton, in Sussex. It is a foreign bell, cast at the Hague in 1369. 
Those of the succeeding century, are “few and far between,” while in 
the XVI. and XVII. centuries dated bells are more frequent, and this 
continues to be the case later on. 

Of inscriptions to be found on bells, it is only necessary to say they 
comprise quaintly-curious couplets and verses, in Greek, Latin, and 
English ; names of saints ; invocations ; alphabets; names of donors, 
founders, churchwardens, and parsons ;'and dates and initials. The 
ornaments exhibit the marks, monograms, devices, or initials of 
founders ; armorial bearings ; initial and other letters ; and various 
curious and sometimes grotesque devices; and there are also, not 
unfrequently, richly ornamented initial and other letters, and stops, 
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re or to the inscriptions. All these the campanologist ought carefully, 
ed for even to the form of the letter, the accidents of spelling, the turning 
inying of letters, and the contractions, etc., to copy, with scrupulous 
— fidelity. I now proceed to describe the Church Bells of Derbyshire :— 
axon 
urches WIRKSWORTH. 
= At Wirksworth, in the reign of Edward VI. there were, it appears 
Is, from the returns,, “ iiij bells j sanctus bell ij hande bells & j lytle bell 
=. in the quyre,” (the sacring bell). There are now six bells, the Ist, 
‘ .. 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 6th (or tenor), being of ove casting, by Philip Wight- 
, A ri man, in 1702, and the 5th of another and later make. At the time 
‘ os of writing this a project is on foot, in connection with the restora- 
» 7 tion of the church, for increasing the peal to eight by the addition of 
— two trebles, to be cast, it is proposed, by Messrs. Taylor and Son, of 
y won Loughborough. The Wirksworth bells are of peculiar interest 
ng- through the tenor bearing a well and boldly moulded armorial orna- 
. a ment, which I shall presently describe. The following are the in- 
| we scriptions :— 
‘hetyl 1st bell—P. W., 1702, on the haunch in Roman letters. 
rmetyt, 2nd bell—P. W., 1702, is . oe 
omew, 8rd bell—P. W., 1702, ; s - 
L wes 4th bell—P. W., 1702., 7 oe <a 
1091. The P. W. on these bells is the initials of the founder, Philip Wightman. It 
ostab- is here engraved (Fig 2.) 
ianity 5th bell—'THOMAS MEARS, FOUNDER, LONDON, in plain Roman capital 
letters on the haunch ; and on the waist :— 
deed, REVD. J. HARWARD, VICAR. 
ities, PUN WLLiauson, } 
Paul WILLIAM OGDEN, » } CHURCH WADENS, 1839. 
1560, JOSHUA FORD. 
rastly 6th (tenor) bell—On the haunch, in encircling lines :— 
ating MICHAEL BURTON, IOHN WINGFIELD, IOHN 
mber MORTON, HENRY GREGSON, CH. WARDENS. 
pond MADE BY PHILIP WIGHTMAN, LONDON, 1702. 
ow 
nthu- On the waist is a shield bearing the arms of Michael Burton, one 
ies of of the Churchwardens, as here engraved (Fig. 1).* Beneath the 
try is shield, on a ribbon, is the motto, “VIRTUS ARDUA VINCET.” 
1369. The arms are—Quarterly, 1 and 4, azure, a crescent within an orle 
ile in of etoiles, or, for Burton, of Holmsfield. 2 and 3, azure, a fesse 
| this between three talbots’ heads erased, or, for Burton, of Staffurdshire ; 
on an escutcheon of pretence, paly of eight embattled, argent and 
they gules, for Wigley, of Wigwell. 
and Michael Burton, whose arms are thus perpetuated, was the son and 
nors, heir of Thomas Burton, of Holmsfield (in the parish of Dronfield), and 
The Aldercar Park, by his first wife, Prudence, daughter of Francis Lowe, 
s of of Owlgreave. He was born 19th October, 1673, and became a Jus- 
rious tice of the Peace, and a Deputy-Lieutenant of the County of Derby in 





not * For a cast of this shield I am indebted to Mr. Alfred Roome, who kindly took 
tops, it at my request. 
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1711. In 1691 he married Mary, third daughter and co-heiress of 
Henry Wigley, of Wigwell, near Wirksworth, by Mary, his wife, sister 
and co-heiress of John Spademan, of Rodenook, Esq., and by her had 
issue three sons, John, Michael, and Henry. He died December 23, 
1719. Of his sons, John Burton (who was of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and the Inner Temple, London), of Hallows, in the parish 
of Dronfield, married Anne, daughter of Joseph Rogers, of Cowley, in 
the parish of Dronfield, and by her had issue two daughters, Mary, 
who died unmarried, and Jane, who married Philip Smilter, of 
Goddard Hall, in the township of Brightside Byerlow, and died with- 
out issue in 1802; Michael was of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
and Henry was of Emmanuel College, in the same University. The 
Burtons were descended from Richard Burton, of Chesterfield (Steward 
to John, Earl of Shrewsbury, 12 Henry VI. and 5 Edward IV.), a 
younger brother of Sir William Burton, of Lindley, in Leicestershire, 
who was slain at Towton Field in 1461. Three members of the 
family were High Sheriffs of Derbyshire within the space of twenty-two 
years, viz., Thomas Burton, in 1644; Michael Burton, in 1646; and 
Francis Burton, in 1666. This latter (Francis) married the heiress of 
Burton, of Lindley, and thus the arms of that branch, as seen on the 
shield on the bell, became quartered with their own. 

The Wigleys, whose arms are seen on the escutcheon of pretence on 
the shield, through the marriage of the. heiress (Mary) of Henry 
Wigley with Michael Burton, were also an old Derbyshire family of 
some note, having resided at Brampton as early as 1328. They after- 
wards were of Middleton, and Wigwell, near Wirksworth, but ulti- 
mately became extinct both in the main and collateral lines. The 
name is still, however, not an uncommon one in the county. 

Philip Wightman, the founder of this peal of beals, was of London ; 
and in 1693 William and Philip Wightman held the appointment of 
founders to her Majesty. 

The following are the accounts of the Churchwardens for the cast- 
ing of these bells ; they have been carefully extracted for me by Mr. 
George Marsden, one of the present Churchwardens :— 


Nov? 21 1702. 


At a publick meeteing held for y® psh of Wirksworth in y® Vestry of y¢ Pash Church 
there (after due and publick notice given of the same) In consideration of the greete 
expense of y* Churchwardens of y® said pash in new casting and new hanging y* Bells 
in y® s* pash and other necessary expenses about y® said Church The parishioners of 
the s4 parish at their st meeteing have given the said Churchwardens a Levy of two 
hundred & twenty pounds to reimburse y™ their s‘ expences & layings out Wittness 
their hands y® day & yeare above written 

PHILIP GELL MICH BURDON, 

WILL BROWNE, Vic. JOHN WINGFIELD, \ Churchwardens. 

HRIGt RIDGEWAY. JOHN MORTON, 


GEORGE WINSON, JOHN SPENCER, 
ROBERT TOPLIS, JOHN SLACK, 
WILLIAM ALLEYN, WILLIAM ALLEYN. 
ROBERT TOPLIS, 
The Acct* of Mich Burton Esq. John Moreton, Henry Gregson and John Wingfield, 
Gents, Churchwerdens of the Parish of Wirkesworth in the County of Derby for the 
yeare of our Lord 1702, 
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Reced by a generous Subscripion as followeth— 


S* Philip Gell Barrt. ... Mr. Willmott Bainbridge ... 
The honor®e Lady aed Mr. ffriet Ridgway 

Mrs. Eliz. Gent. rf Mr. Wm. Browne 

Mr. Carter . Mr. Jo. Wilcockson 
Geo. Sacheverell, Esq. Mr. Thomas Leacroft ... . 
Hen. Gilbert, Esq “ Mr. Andrew Greenesmith ... 
Gilbt Mundy, Esq. Mr. Robert Greenesmith 
Capt. Barnes Mr. Wm. Wilson “ae 
Sir Nath. Curzon, Barrt Mr. Wm. Holmes 

Mr. Ben. Hayward Mr. Geo. Beighton 

Mr. Greaves . Dr. Botham ... .. ... 
Mr. Mundy . Mr. John Hutchinson ... 
Jo. Berrisford, ‘Esq. Mr. John Alsopp 

Mr. Ben. Wigley Geo, Tomison 

James Ragg 

Sam!, Wall 

Tho. Clayton .. 

‘Vhos. Toplis ... 

Wm. Bamford... _... 
Jo. yoy Brayfield ie 
Wm. Allen... “i 
Mr. Edw. Buxfon 

Mr. Travis coo 
Mr. Geo. Buxton 

Edw. Botham 

James Hatfield om 
Mr. Jos. Hodgkinson ... 
John Shore, Sen. ... . 
Edw. Molinehouse 

John Wheatcroft 
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Jo. Toplis. 3 Swanns ... 
James Hill ... ... ... 
Philip Gell... ... 
Anth, Chadwicke 
Ralph Gell ove 

Mr. Chancey... .. 

Mr. Jo. Woodhouse 
Mr. Robert Toplis = 
Robert Toplis, Chandler 
Ben Fletcher on 
Rich. Hodgkinson 

Tho. Collinson 

Wm. Taylor 


sssessseesssesssseaeeseasssaas 


21 Nov., 1702. ery a Lo of two hundred & ays P. 
For wood Sold to T. Collinson 
Rec for 2 Lay Stalls - 


Rec. in all on 
The weight of the old —_. The weight of ‘the new 7 
1 


a viz‘. The tenor 16 Ob 
The 4th a oe es The 5th ae 03 
The 8rd ae) eee ai .  . are 02 
The 2nd > tem oe The 3rd ‘ 00 
Thetreble ... ... ... The2nd _... 02 

The treble ... 03 


Totall ... ... 64 00 08} 
Difference of weight betweene the old and new bells __... = .. 21 08 263 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Mr. Wightmans bill vizt. 
For making 6 new bells at 1s. 2d. p. pound, being 6li. 10s. 8d. p. ewt. is 
Allowing 7d. p. pound for the old Ecils, being 5li. 12s. p. ewt. is 


Remainder is 


For fraight of the old bells from Gainsborrough to eaten 
For warfeidge & portridge on 
For carriage from the water and Shipping dues 


Totall of Mr. Whiteman’s bill 


Pa, Mr. Whiteman 


Pd. John Cooper for carrying the old bells to the wee & wei hin ie 02 16 
For fraight there to Gainabe Seugh ove ” na = .. O1 08 


00 
00 
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For bringing the new bell from London at 5d. p 
Pd. Mr. Baxter for makeing the fframe and fsa the new bells 40li. 
& for six new principles for the wheeles and carriage from La ton to 
Derby lli. 5s. & for comeing twice to Wirkesworth 2li. 10s. aie 


days sawing & turneing y® Rowlers 18s. 6d. in all ae os 44 
Pd.. p. 358 foot of timber at Bloare parke __... on 
For cutting & sawing the same ae es én bed we O82 
Pd. for carriage of y® wood being 12 load. 07 


Pd. John Cooke & Wm. Soresby for recasting y*® old brasses being 62 li. 
at 6d. p. pound and for adding 30 li. & } of new mettle at 1s. p. Sound 03 
Pd. John ‘Cooke & his son for comon Iron Worke 4d. p. pound & for 
Clappers 6d. p. pound they allowing viz. 2li. 9s. 3d. ay 4c. 211. of old 





08 06 
18 00 
17 06 
16 60 
01 03 
Iron at 1s. 6d. per Stone which made up their bill of 21/.12s. 9d. ... 19 08 06 
115 03 69 

. Pd. Adam Wild & Anthony Pickering p. takeing doune the old bells & 

frame & makeing y® new Ladder & fe sawing and other worke & for 
several journeys to Bloare & other places about y¢ wood & carriage ... 07 10 00 
Spent upon the workmen att and other times . 01 10 00 
Given to Mr. Sorrowcold for his paines & care about dl bells . 02 03 00 
Given John Ragg for his paines ooo ove . 00 10 00 
Paid p. Nailes_... ad ee . 00 11 07 
Pd. for boards for Shrouds & for ‘drying y™ . - O1 05 06 
Pd. Tho. Sims & Ja, Greene p. labouring at ye Church . 00 06 00 
Pd. Mr. Spencer for an Ash-tree at ess . 00.05 00 
Pd. Richard Hodgkinson p. Ash Wood 00 01 06 
Pd. Geo. Woodroofe for Pinwood 00 01 03 

Pd. John Cooke for tian the Cloths (ay. Clocks) a and mending % 2 
Clappers 01 02 00 
P. a sett of new bell rope: 28 oe ie “< abs .. 00 17 06 
Pd. Fra. Atkinson for oh days in y® Ster site aa es .. O1 04 00 
Pd. Tho. Collinson for boards for shrou a, for dol wheeles ... pies .. 01 10 00 
Pd, Sam!, Wall p pluming a si on .. 00 16 00 
19 13 04 
For 4 Churchwardens and 9 Sidesmen at y*® im visitation ... den - €& Be 
Cot fees then sie oe aie ‘i .. 00 08 00 
Mich. Visitation 4 Churchwardens pee 00 10 00 
P. presentment & Cot. fees . es 00 13 04 

Qy. who pd. ye ‘8rd visitation charges? 

Pd. Hopton Sidesman for the charges of y® preston oe eee .. 00 11 06 
Pd. to Callow Sidesman for the like ss sé .. 00 16 08 
Pd. Ible Sidesman for the like i ats ne ia be «.. 00 06 00 
Pd. John Hanson p ffox head pa os at ob oo .- 00 01 00 
ffor washing the Sirplice ae ee 12 00 
Dan, Wood p Wine & bread oe 01 06 07 
Pa ae Gell p Wine & bread im 02 05 11 
—— at y® Queene’s Corronason 00 05 00 
Pa. for a Wiskett & Beesome ... ' ov O01 02 
Mr. Alsopp Bill p oyle 00 04 02 
For a new Comon Prayer booke | wi ed bes a ‘xe .. 00 11 00 
P 2 pol. & 3 Prayer bookes sad = ‘ine ae xp .. 00 05 06 
To the Ringers 5 : Nov. & 29 of Muy ie . 00 10 00 
Levy Booke 00 02 00 
Ben. Fletcher p nailes & a wiskett 00 00 08 
For do. & entr. the acc*s, 00 03 00 
John Toplis for mending y*® Clocke 00 05 00 
11 11 00 
RETURNES. Edw. Woodiwis 010 
Isaac Bradwell < 0 0 4 Wm. Peale 0 0 6 
Jo. Bruckshaw, butcher .. 0 0 6 #£=\Wm. Milward 01 6 
Arthur Bradshaw ake 0 0 6 Tho. Mather 0 211 
Alannah Barnes or Hunt... 0 0 6 ffra. Mather... 0 0 6 
Ma. Cadman _,, ae 0 0 4 = Mr. Ja. Morris ... 018 5 
Jo. Clay, Sen. ... os 006 =Wm. Wigley 004 
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Wm. Smith p Alderwaslee .. 418 9 
Martha God p Cromford 101 1 


706 2 


118 09 07 
115 03 09 
019 13 04 
011 11 00 


Mr. Rich. Wood 
Anth, Greatorex 


sj om 


S&S3S 
BS3S wlwo 


Received a Levy of 
Subscription Money 
For Wood <a en 
For 2 Lay Stalls 


= 
& 


From oe 
Take p returnes 


Disbursed ios lee sid as aid «. 384 17 08 
Received but in all Ba = = ai -- 829 15 08 


Over paid ae eae se Sl 


11 Oct. 1703. This was seene & allowed by us who were present and signed the acet. 
when given in. 


ao Gell, Robert Toplis, 
Will. Browne, Vic., William Allen, 
Hen. Spencer, Ben. Wigley, 
Robert Topleys, William Shiplev, 
John Topleys, John Spencer, 
Andrew Greensmith, William Rowley 
In the following year John Wilcockson, Andrew Greensmith, Benjamin Wigley, 
and Robert Thorp, were Churchwardens. ‘ 
In the Accounts are the follow’ items— 


Pd. John Toplis for y° Chimes i oe ~ _ ie .- 10 00 00 
Pd. John Ragg for comeing over twice about the Chimes & gunnell ... O01 O1 06 


HOGNASTON. 


In this church, which is dedicated to St. Bartholomew, are two small 
bells. In the time of Edward VI. there were two bells and a sacryng 
bell. The principal feature of the church is the south door, which is 
Norman, and has a curious carved tympanum. 

1st bell—Quite plain and of narrow form. 


2ndbel-H BVCSTON N BRADLEY 1670, on the haunch ; each 
letter from a separate stamp. 


BRADBOURNE. 


Five bells. The church is dedicated to All Saints, and contains many 
interesting Norman remains, including a fine doorway in the tower ; 
and a square font. In the reign of Edward VI. there were “ iij bells 
j sanctus bell ij handbells and ij sakeryng bells.” 
1st bell—On the haunch the date : 1736 : and an encircling border of four 
fleurs-de-lis (fig. 3) alternating with the same pattern as on the Ist 
bell at Bonsall, &c., (fig. 4). 
2nd bell—+ J. TAYLOR & CO., FOUNDERS, LOUGHBOROUGH, 1863. + 
On the 1 hauneh ; a cross fleury at the beginning, and a double triangle 
end. 
3rd bell—. J. TAYLOR & CO., FOUNDERS, LOUGHBOROUGH, 1863 - 
on the haunch. 
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4th bllI-TE PATER ALME CANAM. -W - BVXTON (O)D: 


H (O) 1708. Onthehaunch. On either side of thé D : H 
is the impress of the obverse of a half-crown, of Charles II. ; 
laureated and ‘draped bust to the right, with the legend CaROoLvs 
11. Det Gratta ; placed on the bell upside down.* 


_ This elegant inscription may be rendered—“ Thee, O bountiful Father, will I 
sing. ” 


5th blI-TQ GEQ MONQ AOZA R:DETTLIFFE I1:B 
ee may be rendered—“ Glory to the One God ;” or, “to the only 


true y 
STANTON-IN-PEAK. 


In this church, which is donative and unconsecrated, there are six 
bells, 


1st bell—THOMAS MEARS, FOUNDER, LONDON, 1838. 

2nd beI—THOMAS MEARS, FOUNDER, LONDON, 1839. 
8rd belI-THOMAS MEARS, FOUNDER, LONDON, 1839. 
4th blI—THOMAS MEARS, FOUNDER, LONDON, 1839. 
5th beI—-THOMAS MEARS, FOUNDER, LONDON, 1839. 


éth bel WALLALA RA POLE & TLHABELUA 
THORLDELL DE |TALTOL 
THOMAD MEABD LOLBEO 1839. 


The inscription on the 6th is in Old English capital letters ; on the others, Roman 
capital letters. 

William Pole Thornhill, Esq., and Isabella, his wife (only daughter 
and heiress of Philip Gell, Esq , of Hopton Hall),whose names appear 
on the tenor bell, as donors of this peal, built and endowed the church 
at Stanton. Mr. Thornbill is the second but only surviving son of the 
late Henry Bache Thornhill, Esq., of Stanton Hall, by Helen, eldest 
daughter of Charles Chandos-Pole, Esq., which estates he has in- 
herited since the death of his grandfather in 1830. Mr. Thornhill, 
who still resides at Stanton Hall, was M.P. for North Derbyshire from 
1853 to 1865. Mr. Thornhill has recently been the donor of a splen- 
did peal of new bells for Youlgreave church (which see). 


TISSINGTON. 


In Tissington church, so celebrated for its connection with the cere- 
mony of Well Dressing (for an account of which see the “ RELIQUARY,” 
Vol. III. pp. 29 to 48), and for its monuments and other interesting 
features, there were in the reign of Edward VI. “ ij bells, j handbell, 
j sacring bell ;” there are now three bells. The inscriptions (on the 
haunch) are as follows :— 
1st bell—WILLIAM DOBSON, DOWNHAM, NORFOLK, FOUNDER, 1815, 
In Roman capital letters. 
2nd hell— -:- WILLIAM DOBSON, DOWNHAM NORFOLK, FOUNDER. - 
In Roman capital letters. 
3rd beI—EDMUND BUXTON HUMPHREY GOODWIN CHURCH- 


WARDENS. In Roman capital letters, with the exception of 
the U’s and N’s. 





* This may possibly be the impress of a five-guinea piece instead of a half-crown ; 
the obverses and reverses of the two being similar. 
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William Dobson, the founder of the Ist and 2nd bells, was the 
grandson of Thomas Osborn, a famous bell-founder at St. Neots, who 
for some time was in partnership with Edward Arnold, at that place, 
as successors to Joseph Eayre. Osborn established the foundry at 
Downham Market, where he died in 1806, and was succeeded by 
William Dobson, who sold it to Mears in 1833 ; he died in 1842. 

There is no date upon the third bell, nor have I been able to ascer- 
tain in what year Edmund Buxton and Humphrey Goodwin were 
churchwardens. As, however, it appears by the Registers, which have 
been kindly referred to for the purpose by the Rev. J. Barnes, the In- 
cumbent, one of them died in 1722, and the other in 1732 the bell 
must have been made before 1722. On the timber in the bell cham- 
ber is H B 1719 


APPLEBY MAGNA. 
lst bell—TuHe SeconpD Gave By M® Moorrs Famity. 1769. ~ 
THIS BELL RAISED BY SUBSCRIPTION. 1774. 


THE 38> & 4m RECAST BY SUBSCRIPTION. THE 5™ RECAST BY THE 
PARISH TO THE OLD TENNOR. 


Lester Pack & CHapMaNn Lonpon FEcIrT. 
2nd bell—LEsTER Pack AND CHAPMAN OF LONDON. 
8rd bell—LesteR Pack & CHAPMAN FFCIT 1769. 
4th bell—Lester Pack & CHAPMAN, OF LONDON, FECIT 1760. 
5th bell—LesterR Pack & CHAPMAN LONDON FECIT 1769. 
The whole of these are in plain Roman capital letters. 
6th bell—THs : NAZARENVS (fig. 5) REX - IVDEORVM (fig.5) MISERERE : 
MEI (fig. 5) 1619 (fig. 5.) Mark of Richard Braysier. (fig. 6.) 


This is “ the old Tennor,” undoubtedly, to which Lester, Pack, and 
Chapman recast the old peal. It is a remarkably interesting bell, 
only five others out of Norfolk, being known bearing this mark. The 
inscription is in Roman “Gothic” capitals, the S in the monogram 
being turned backward way. Between the words is an acorn and 
leaf ornament (fig. 5). The mark of the founder, Richard Braysier, 
here engraved (fig. 6), is a shield bearing a crown between three bells ; 
the field diapered with foliage. 

The founder of this bell, Richard Braysier, was probably a descend- 
ant of Willam Braysier, or Brasiere, otherwise William of Norwich 
(Wilelmus de Norwyco), who, origivally of Nottingham, was admitted 
to the freedom of the city of Norwich in 1376, as ‘“ William Brasiere 
de Notyngham.” For particulars relating to him I am indebted to Dr. 
Raven, the historian of the “Church Bells of Cambridgeshire,” who 
says—‘‘ It seems only natural that this man, after exercising his craft 
for some years in Norwich, should call himself by the name of his 
adopted home. He is therefore probably the ‘ Wilelmus de Norwyco’ 
found at Hellesdon.” There appear to have been two Richard 
Braysiers, founders, in Norwich ; they were followed by the Brends, 
the last of whom cast bells down to the time of the Restoration. The 
marks of the Braysiers were a shield bearing an open crown between 
three bells; the field in one set of bells being ermine, the other 
diapered with foliage. It is this latter (fig. 6) which occurs on the 
Appleby tenor bell. Other ornaments and stops used by Braysier, 
are a lion’s head, and a lion’s head in the centre of a trefoiled cross. 
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A remarkably elegant border (fig. 5) is used as a stop between the 
words of this interesting bell. 

Scoot Bett.—This interesting and curious bell bears the date 
11585]; a circular medallion of a mermaid, between the letters and 
$S in beautifully formed and ornamented Lombardic capitals; and the 
mark of the founder, Henry Oldfield, a cross raised on three steps, the 
shaft between the letters } and 9 surmounted by the moon and a star 
(fig. 8). The mermaid here engraved (fig. 7), which is remarkably 
well and boldly formed, bears in her right hand a mirror, and in her 
left a comb. Of Henry and George Oldfield, and other celebrated 
founders of the same family, whose bells are so numerous in Derby- 
shire, I shall give particulars later on. 

For rubbings of the inscriptions and casts of the marks on these 
Appleby bells, I am indebted to my friend the Rev. T. F. Falkner. 


EYAM. 


THERE are four bells in this church, which is so universally known 
from its fine old Saxon cross, and from its connection not only with 
the Plague through being the burial-place of Mrs. Mompesson, but 
with Anna Seward, the poetess, and many other celebrities. The 
church has recently been restored. 


1st belI—IESVS BEE OVR SPEED G QO mark of George Oldfield (fig. 9) 
1659. The inscription in Roman capital letters, on the haunch. A 
foliated Lombardic initial letter I at the commencement. 

2nd bell—GOD (border fig. 10) SAVE (fig. 10) HIS (fig. 10) CHVRCH (fig. 10) 
G 9 mark as on fig. 9 (fig. 10) 1658 (fig. 10). In Roman capital 
letters on the haunch. 

Srd bell—IESVS (fig. 10) BEE (fig. 10) OVR (fig. 10) SPEED (fig. 10) 1658 
(fig. 10) G @ mark fig. 9 (fig. 10) (fig. 14.) In Roman capital letters 
on the haunch. Same letters as those on Ist bell, with the addition 
+ ornamental borders between. A foliated Lombardic initial letter 

I at the commencement. 
4th bell—IESVS BE OVR SPEDE 1628. In plain Roman capital letters on the 
3 no or t or mark. * 

There is a tradition that the bells at Eyam were the gift of ‘“‘ Madam 
Stafford,” of that place. If so, it must have been an earlier peal, for 
“Madam Stafford,” the widow of Humphrey Stafford, the last male 
representative of the family, died in 1560. This Humphrey Stafford 
left two sons, who died in their minority or during his lifetime, and 
four daughters, his co-heiresses. These daughters were Ann (married 
to Francis Bradshawe), who inherited the Eyam estates ; Gertrude 
(married to Eyre, of Hassop), who died 1624, and is buried at Long- 
stone; Katherine (married to Morewood), who died in 1595, and is 
buried at Bradfield ; and Alice (married to John Savage, of Castleton). 
The Eyam estates were sold in 1613—fifteen years before the earliest 
of these bells was cast. 





(Fo be continued.) 





* For rubbings of these bells I am indebted to Mr. Peter Furness, of Eyam. a 
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THE PARISH REGISTERS OF LENTON, IN THE COUNTY 
OF NOTTINGHAM. 


BY CAPTAIN A, E. LAWSON LOWE. 


Tue Parish Registers belonging to Lenton Church date back as far as 
the year 1540, and the entries of baptisms, marriages, and burials, 
from that year down to 1784, are contained in four volumes of parch- 
ment. The oldest of these is in tolerably good preservation, and 
although of considerable age is evidently a copy of the original, as the 
following inscription, at the head of the first page shows :—“ A Regis- 
ter of all wedings as they are founde In the oulde Register Booke 
since the year 1540, &c.” The marriages in this book are from 1540 
to 1653 ; after them follow the burials from 1541 to 1647, and the 
volume concludes with the baptisms, which do not commence until 
1598. All the entries are in Latin, and the writing, being neat, may 
be deciphered with tolerable ease. The second volume is somewhat 
smaller in size, badly written, and in many places quite illegible. It 
commences with “A true and pfect Register of all that are borne 
within the parish of Lenton, begun in y* yeare 1655,” and the mar- 
riages and burials follow. The third volume is for the most part very 
badly and carelessly written, and in but indifferent condition. It 
commences with the baptisms from 1679 to 1706, then follow the 
marriages from 1679 to 1704, and after them are the burials from 
1679 to 1704. The fourth volume is of larger size, and written with 
much greater care. It embraces the baptisms, marriages, and burials 
froin 1706 down to 1784. Of the later volumes of the Registers it 
will be unnecessary to speak. The following extracts from the first 
four volumes may be of some slight interest :-— 


1571. William, son of Robert Brocke, buried 10 March. 
1578. Isabella, daughter of Richard Lecester, Gent., buried 28 June. 
Anne Lecester, mother of James Lecester, Gent., buried 18 July. 
1589. Jane, wite of James Lecester, Gent., buried 19 November. 
1581. ‘‘ A poor woman” buried 1 April. 
1582. Lucy, daughter of John Lecester, buried 13 December. 
1584, John, son of John Lecester, buried 14 July. 
1585. William Gregory and Elizabeth Dolphin, married 17 April. 
1587. William Chamberlain and Elizabeth Chalens, married 4 April. 
Margaret, daughter of James Lecester, buried 12 July. 
1&88. George, son of James Lecester, Gent., buried 20 December. 
William Bussell and Aloisia Markland, married 25 July. 
1589. James Charnock, Gent., and Anna (Faile ?) married 4 February. 
1594. Humphrey, son of James Lecester, buried 13 January. 
William Dolphin, Yeoman, buried 4 October. 
1596. Henry Lecester, Gent., buried 11 February. 
1596. Humphrey Gilbert, Yeoman, buried 24 March. 
William Bussell, Yeoman, buried 15 June. 
1597. Samuel Byllay, a youth, buried 21 May. 
William Lovelas, Gent., buried 2 September. 
we ut Gade miller, a 4 ae og ~~ 
i, argaret, ter of William rie, baptized arch. 
1601. Jane Pillinge, a traveller, buried 20 March. 
~_ ew of Lincolnshire, whose name was unknown,” buried 
ctober. 
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Thomas, son of Andrew Bradford, baptised 26 November ‘‘ qui quidem Thos. 
natus erat in monasterio, in domo Thsx Birche.* 
1602. James Lecester, a youth, son of James Lecester, Geut., buried 27 December. 
1603. Elizabeth, daughter of John (Bromley ?). Gent.. buried 3 February. 
1604, Richard Toone, Gent., buried 21 October. 
1606. — —_— called ‘‘ Aloisia,”) wife of William Bussell, Gent., buried 
7 July. 
John Lecester, Gent., buried 12 September. 
1607. William Foster, Gent., buried 29 March. 
1609. Elizabeth, daughter of Ralph Bonnington, Esquire, buried 10 October. 
1612. Mary, dau. of Sir Thomas (Cave?), Knight, buried 15 August. 
Bridgett, daughter of Richard Willoughby, Gent , baptised 24 October. { 
1613. Anne, daughter of James Lecester, Gent., buried 29 November. 
Edward, son of Edward Lecester, baptised 25 March. 
1615. Mary, wife of James Lecester, Gent., buried 15 September. 
James Lecester, Gent., buried 12 November. 
1616. Frances, daughter of Thomas Wood, Gent., baptised 22 September (born 11 
September).§ 
1617. et daughter of Edward Lecester, baptised 2 February. 
8 , wife of William Foster, Gent., buried 7 July. 
1618. Anthony Harrison, Keeper of Nottingham Park, buried 9 June.|| 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Wood, Gent., baptised 10 July (born 3 July.) 
1620. Bryan Bylay, Esquire, buried 4 March. 
1621. — gad of Thomas Wood, Gent., baptised 9 November (born 7 
ovember). 
1622, Humphrey, son of Philip Hamner, Gent., baptised 15 August. 
1623. John Ward, clerk, buried 10 September. 
“A stranger who was lame” buried 17 November. 
1626. Sarah, daughter of Edward Leycester, buried 6 August. 
1627. John Cowleyshaw buried 3 September. 
1628. Joane, wife of Edward Leycester, buried 10 December. 
1629. Mary, wife of John Lecester, Gent., deceased, buried 19 December. 
1632. William, son of John Mundie, Esquire, baptised 28 February. 
1633. George Revill, Gent., buried 9 June. 
1638. John Trine, Gent., buried 29 January. 
. George, son of Robert Terwet, Esquire, buried 23 February. ‘ 
1639. George Johnson and Joane Sherwin, married 17 January. 
1640, Joane, wife of Edward Copley, Esquire, buried 31 July. 
1641. Ralph Copley, Esq., buried 23 June. 
1643, Theophilus Cresswell and Katherine Burton, married 19 February. 
‘*A stranger whose name was unknown, and who was found in a state of 
decomposition in Bestwood Park,” buried 17 May. 
William Leicester and ElizabethChadwick, married 4 June. 
1646. Thomas, son of William Leicester, baptised 23 August. 
1649. Henry Flower and Hellina Preston, married 21 April. 
1655. Mr. Robert West buried 14 May.{] 
1656. Isabelle Cowleyshawe buried 23 July. 





* This is the sole reference in the Registers to the once famous Cluniac Priory, 
founded at Lenton by William de Peverel, in the reign of King Henry I. From 
several circumstances, it would appear that no inconsiderable portion of the monastic 
buildings were in existence about this time, but Dr. Thoroton, who wrote about 
seventy years later, remarks :—‘‘ There was only one square steeple left of the monas- 
tery, which, not long since, fell down, and the stones of it were employed to make a 
causey through the town.’ This statement is, however, inaccurate, for the gate- 
house of the Priory was standing within the memory of living man. 

+ Very — this ‘‘ Ralph Bonnington, Esquire, was of Barrowcote, in the 
county of Derby. 

t Robert Willoughby does not appear to have been of the family of Willoughby, of 
Wollaton ; he was more probably one of the Willoughbys of Nottingham, who, from 
the slight distinction in their armorial bearings seem to have been a younger branch 
of the Wollaton family, although the precise descent is not recorded. 

§ It is possible that ‘‘ Thomas Wood, Gent.,” was a son of the Reverend John 
Wood, who was Vicar of Lenton a little before this time. 

|| Nottingham Park was well stocked with deer until about the year 1750 ; after 
then the park was let to the people of Nottingham for their cattle to graze in. 

4] The Wests were —, yeomen, resident for several generations in Lenton, and 
in the neighbouring village of Beeston. 
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1659. Robert Willoughby buried 25 January. 

1670. Christopher Hobbe, of Cropwell-Butler, and Elizabeth Flower, of Langer, 
married by license, 18 January. * 

Henry Farnworth, of Selston, Gent., and Mary Fletcher, of Selston, married 
by license 29 January. 

John Benton, of Askham, and Katherine Hall, of Mansfield, married by 
license, 13 March. 

1672. John Flower, of the parish of St. Peter, Nottingham, and Elizabeth Holmes, 
of Cotgrave, married by license 17 June. 

1679. Isabelle, wife of Barnaby Wartnaby, buried 17 April.+ 

1680. Mary Lenton, the child of a wanderer, buried 26 November. 

1682. ‘‘A pew sett up in the Ailey, under the reading-pew, with the consent of 
the Minister and the Churchwardens, for the use of Thomas Peninton 
and his family.” 

1686. Mr. John Garland buried 4 June.t 

1690. Rebecca, wife of John Garland, buried 10 June. 

Isabelle, daughter of Thomas Otter, baptised in August. 

1691. Richard Cleaton, of Codnor, in the county of Derby, and Sarah Drewry, of 
Nottingham, married 18 February.§ 

1692. Mr. Rowland Suttbere buried 7 February. 

Rebecca, daughter of John Garland, baptised 5 October. 

1693. Lucie, daughter of John Garland, baptised 23 December. 

1695. Hannah, daughter of Mr. Rowland Sutborrowe, buried a. 

1696. John Baggshaw, of Stanley, in the county of Derby, and Mary Burton, 
married 21 October. 

1697. William Chamberlin, of Keyworth, and Mary Browne, of Bramcote, married 
2 January. 





* A pedigree of the Flowers, of Langar, may be found in the Harl. MSS., 1555. 
Their arms were :—Ermine, a cinquefoil pierced erminois. Crest—Upon a wreath, a 
lion’s head erased, argent, charged upon the neck with a mullet, gules. 

+ Barnaby Wartnaby was a og! iron-worker, of Nottingham, who served as 
Sheriff of that town in 1652. In 1665 he erected almshouses in Fletcher Gate, in the 
town of Nottingham, for three aged widows, and as many aged widowers. The alms- 
houses were endowed by his will, dated in 1672, with property, worth about £39 per 
annum. 

t The Garlands resided for many years in the village of Lenton, and were highly 

ble yeomen, possessed of landed property in the parish, the greater part of 
which was acquired through marriage with a co-heiress of the family of Charlton, of 
Chilwell. The Garlands are said to have been of Lincolnshire origin, and there was 
in that county an old armigerous family of that name. 

The following is a pedigree of the family :— 


John Garland, of Lenton, in the co. of—=Rebecca, dan. of ............... 
Nottingham, Yeoman, buried at Len- | Buried at Lenton, 10 June, 
ton, 4 June, 1686. 1690. 





| 
John Garland, of Lenton, Gentleman,—Lucie, dau. and eventual co-heir 
married at Beeston, 25 February, 1689. | of Thomas Charlton, of Chilwell, 
Buried at Lenton, 3 May, 1721. in the co. of Nottingham, Esq. 
Buried at — 10 Aug. 
702. 





| 
Rebecca, elder dau.-and co-heir. Bapt. at Lucie, younger dau. and co-heir. 


Lenton, 5 October, 1692. A benefactor to Bapt. at Lenton, 23 December, 

the poor of the ish, to whom she be- 1693. Married at Lenton, 2 April, 

queathed £10. Died unmarried in 1781. 1725, to George Brentnall, of Derb 
Gentleman. "Buried at Lenton, 94 


June, 1761. 


§ The oe of Clayton, of Codnor Breach, was one of long standing in the county 
of Derby. The last male representative was Richard Clayton, of Codnor Breach, 
Gentleman, who died possessed of estates at Codnor, Waingroves, and Loscoe, which 
had been purchased by one of his ancestors in the year 1600. A daughter and co- 
heiress of Mr. Richard Clayton became the wife of Robert Strelley, of Oakerthorpe, 
in the county of Derby, Esquire, and died September the 22nd, 1833, leaving issue. 
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Francis Pilkington, of the parish of St. Mary, Nottingham, and Anne Wap- 
lington, of Papplewick, married 27 March. 

Richard Norris and Elizabeth Parker, married 31 December. 

John, son of Richard Norris, buried 19 January. 

Richard, son of Richard Norris, baptised 10 July. 

Mary, daughter of John Garland, baptised 19 July. 

‘Sarah, wife of George Smith, died August y® 29, and was buried in St. 
Petter’s Church in Nottingham, August y* 31, y® last day.” 

John, son of Richard and Elizabeth Norris, baptised 16 August. 

Matthew Markland, Gent., and Elizabeth Flower, spinster, both of the parish 
of St. Peter, Nottingham, married by license 18 December. 

William ..............., clerk, and Anne Gee, of Plumtree, married by license 
20 May.* 

Thomas Lester, of Lenton, and Hannah Buck; of Bramcote, widow, married 


26 May. 

John Garland, Gent., buried 3 May. 

Thomas Smith, of Sawley, in the county of Derby. Gent., and Mary Womb- 
well, of Lenton, married by license, 14 February. 

David, son of James Thaine, and Christian, his wife, buried 6 March. 

George Brentnall, of the parish of St. Mary, Nottingham, and Lucie Gar- 
land, of Lenton, married by license 2 April. 

John Constable, of Radford, and Mary Key, of Radford, mairied by license 
24 March. 

James Feild, buried 26 January. 

Isabel Thane, spirster, buried 4 February. 

William, son of Mr. James Thaine, buried 6 July. 

Mr. Lemuel Gladwyn, of Tupton, in the parish of North Wingfield, in the 
county of Derby, and Mrs. Sarah Dobb, of Teversal, married by license 
25 April. 

Mr. Walter Johnston, of the parish of St. Martin, Friday Street, London, 
and Mrs. Margaret Thaine, of Lenton, married by license 3 January. 

William, son of Samuel and Elizabeth Stretton, baptised 20 April. 

John, son of Charles Townley, Esquire, Clarencieux King of Arms, and 
Mary, his wife, baptised 17 July. 

Mr. James Feild, founder, buried 14 May. 

Anne, daughter of Thomas Dale, of Nottingham, buried 26 October. 

Lucie, wife of Mr. George Breutnall, of Derby, buried 27 June. 

Christian, wife of Mr. James Thaine, of Wollesthorpe, buried 7 August. 

Mr. John Chamberlain, buried 29 October. 

James Thaine, of Wollesthorpe, in the county of Lincoln, Gent., buried 9 
April. 

Thomas Bacon, who had been Parish Clerk forty-five years, buried 27 
August. 

James Thaine, of Denton, in the county of Lincoln, Gent., formerly of the 
parish of Lenton, buried 17 May. 


The names of Towle, Windley, Trowell, Wilkinson, Cowleyshawe, and Noton, are 
amongst those which occur most frequently in the earlier portion of the registers. 
The names of Beardesley (or Bardsley), Boot, Woolley, Bosworth, Paget, Wright, 
Lees, Shaw, Leeson, Cleaworth, Wombwell, and Feild, are also not unfrequent. At 
the bottom of the page in one of the volumes is written:—‘‘ Gulielmus Rudsley, 
Vicarius, natus Anno Dom! 1663, sexto die mensis martij, cui dedit Oxonium mamas 
Wintonia cunas,” 





* “ Anne Gee, of Plumtree,” was doubtless the daughter of the Reverend John 
Gee, Rector of Plumtree, who died this same year (1713), and was buried within the 
altar-rails in Plumtree church ; the place of his interment being marked by a brass 
plate, bearing the arms :—G@ules, a sword in bend, argent, pomelled, or—for Gee. 
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ANCIENT RESTRICTIONS ON MANUFACTURES.—THE 
OFFICE OF ALNEGER. 


BY W. A. ABRAM. 


I nave copied the subjoined entries out of the second volume of the 
“Calendars to Pleadings” in the Court of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
as affording some items of information regarding the ancient statutory 
regulation of the manufacture of woollen cloths, cottons, friezes, &., 
rosecuted three centuries back in the northern counties of England. 

In the 3rd Elizabeth, 1561, Thomas Leigh, Lessee of the office of 
“ Alneger, brought an action against John Haworth, Ellis Ainsworth, 
and others, to recover certain Fees for Sealing of Cotton Frizes and 
Rugs,” at Bolton and Bury. In the 6th Elizabeth, 1564, Thomas 
Leigh, Esquire, the Queen’s Alnager within the County Palatine of 
Lancaster, brought an action against John Haworth, Ellys Aynes- 
worthe, John Aynesworthe, and John Bradshawe, to recover “ Alna- 
ger’s Fees for sealing Woollen Cloths, Cottons, Frizes, and Rugs of 
a certain Length, Breadth, and Weight, according to the Statute ;” 
the places where the defendants prosecuted their manufacture being 
Boulton Parish and Burye Parish. Again, in the 8th Elizabeth, 
1566, “Thomas Leigh, the Queen’s Majesty’s Alneger within the 
County Palatine of Lancaster, by Lease for Terms of Years,” was 
the plaintiff in the Court of the Duchy ; the defendant being “ ‘Judde 
Warde, who charged the Deputies of the Complainant with delivering 
Pieces of Wax to divers Persons for the Purpose of affixing to Cottons, 
and taking Fees for the same,”—(a countercharge of official corrup- 
tion, in fact)—in an action regarding the alleged ‘‘ Counterfeiting the 
Alneger’s Seal to Cottons, Frizes. and Rugs, contrary to the Statutes 
and Ordinances for appropriating a certain Length, Breadth, and 
Weight for the same,” the offence having been committed at Salford, 
Manchester, Rochdale, Bolton, and Bury. Afterwards, in the 13th 
Elizabeth, 1571, “Thomas Leigh, otherwise Lee, claiming as the 
Queen’s Au/neger, and as Lessee of the Subsidy and U/nage of sale- 
able Cloths in the county Palatine, and claiming under a Decree,” 
was once more a plaintiff in the Duchy Court, when the prosecuted 
parties were “William Hodgkinson, Henry Sleyden otherwise Pew- 
terer, William Banestre, and others, the Mayor and Commonalty of 
Preston, claiming the office of Alneger by Grant from King Henry 
the lst; and Henry Shawe and others, Inhabitants of Colne, fulling 
and dressing their clotis in Yorkshire ;” and the controversy was 
with respect to “The Office and Duty of Aulnager for sealing Cloth, 
Frize, Cottons, for Rugs, and of fixing the Queen’s Seal of Lead there. 
on, with the Portcullis crowned engraved on one side thereof, and the 
Weight on the other side thereof, by virtue of the Statute 8th 
Elizabeth ;” the places concerned in the case being Preston in Amoun- 
derness, Colne, and Heptonstall. In the “ Encyclopeedia Britannica,” 

vol. ii., p. 603, a sufficient definition will be found of the custom and 
office referred to in the above citations. The process of Alnage or 
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Aulnage was the measuring of woollen manufactures with an ell ; 
the term was derived from the Anglo-Saxon Alne, an ell, and the 
alnage was originally devised as a proof of the quality of the fabric 
or,commodity, and the official seal was the token that the article was 
manufactured according to the statute. The Alnager, Alneger, or 
Aulneger, was @ sworn public officer, who, by himself or deputy, had 
to look to the assize (i.e., the length, width, and quality) of woollen 
cloth manufactured throughout the land. The office of King’s 
Alnager is believed to have been created by a statute of Richard L, 
passed in 1197, which ordained that there should be only one weight 
and one measure throughout the kingdom ; and that the custody of 
the assize or standard of weights and measures should be committed 
to certain persons in every city and borough, whose duty was, for a 
specified fee, to measure all cloths made for sale. The office of Alna- 
ger was abolished by statute of the 11th and 12th William IIL, 
cap. 20. The last of the causes in the Duchy Court, the calendar 
record of which I have given—that, namely, between the Queen’s 
Alneger and the Corporation of Preston—arose out of a claim main- 
tained by that borough to elect its own separate alnage-ofiicer, by 
virtue of the terms of its ancient charters. The oldest of the four- 
teen charters of Preston now in existence is the Charter of Henry IL., 
without date, but after 1175; but there is a positive tradition 
preserved of an earlier charter, dating from the Ist Henry I. (A.D. 
1100) ; and in the archives of the Preston Corporation is a certificate, 
under the hand and seal of Sir Thomas Walmesley, Knt., the Recorder 
of the borough, and the well-known Judge of the Common Pleas from 
1587 to 1612, testifying that he had seen a Charter to Preston, 
granted by Henry I. in the first year of his reign; this certi- 
ficate is confirmed by the entry I have quoted, relating to the. trial 
about the office of Alneger in 1571, which distinctly refers to a 
‘Grant from King Henry I.” to this corporation. The privileges 
conceded by this primordial charter are, of course, in the absence 
of the parchment, unknown ; but the next in order of the series of 
charters, that of Henry II., grants to the King’s burgesses of 
Preston, “all the same liberties and free customs which I have 
given to my burgesses of Newcastle-under-Lyme.” The claim of 
Preston to regulate its own cloth manufacture would seem to have 
been well-founded, for the “liberties and free customs” granted by 
Henry II. to Newcastle-under-Lyme, and extended to Preston, in- 
cluded a concession that the burgesses “be quiet [quit] from toll, 
passage, portage, ‘stallage, lastage, wlnage, and all other customs.” 
Moreover, Queen Elizabeth’s Charter to the borough of Preston, 
granted in August, 1566, but five years before the action in question 
was laid, most explicitly invests the corporation with “the ulnage and 
sealing of all cloths, weights and measures whatsoever, and the amend- 
ment and correction thereof, and of all things belonging or appertain- 
ing to the office of our [the Queen’s] clerk of the market.” 


Blackburn, Lancashire. 
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SEPULCHRAL REMAINS FOUND AT BARROW-UPON-SOAR, 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 
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ON SOME ROMAN REMAINS DISCOVERED AT BARROW- 
UPON-SOAR, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


BY JAMES THOMPSON, Esq. 
(Author of a ‘‘ History of Leicester,” an “‘ Essay on English Municipal History,” &c.) 


SzvenTzEN hundred years ago, about the middle of the second cen- 
tury of the Christian era, there is reason for believing that a town of 
considerable size occupied the site of modern Leicester. It was 
walled and guarded by gates, and within the walls stood public build- 
ings, private mansions for the rich, and huts of frail construction for 
the poor. In the principal buildings lived the Governor of the place 
and his officers, civil and military, and they exercised a jurisdiction 
over the district as well as the place itself. The town was connected 
with other similar stations, as populous as itself; for in the second 
century, crowds of Italians followed in the train of the legionaries 
who had conquered Britain, consisting of merchants, workmen, and 
others, whom the enterprise of commerce, or the love of novelty, or 
family connection had tempted to leave their blue skies and sunny 
atmosphere and mountain scenes, for the woods and meadows of this 
often cold and foggy island. Under the comparatively mild sway of 
the Antonines, who ruled the western world from Rome at this period, 
the interior of Britain was tranquil, property was secured, life was 
protected, men could toil with profit, and riches were accumulated in 
the hands of the officials and traders of the towns. Around them, 
as in the case of Leicester—then known by its Roman name, Rate— 
were undrained swamps, pathless forests, and uncultivated tracts of 
country ; and, probably, outside the gates of this place, in all that 
wide region now known as the county of Leicester, there was, perhaps, 
not a single village—scarcely any such collection of dwellings 
occupied by settled inhabitants as we read of among the people of 
Central and South Africa. Roads were there, such as the Romans 
themselves had constructed with great skill and labour, and track- 
ways through the forest and over the plains, which the aboriginal 
Briton had worn by frequent use. But between these roads and the 
great stations lay tracts of country, which, until the time we are now 
speaking of—which,.until the second century had far advanced under 
the happy auspices of the best of the powerful Roman eraperors— 
had been virtually “ No Man’s Land.” 

Now, the Italian colonists who lived in Roman Leicester had brought 
with them a knowledge of agriculture: they had in their possession 
learned treatises on the subject, written by experienced men, as, for 
example, Columella. They saw the land was fertile ; they needed meat 
and bread for daily sustenance ; and, when the proper time arrived, 
they appropriated the adjoining lands, lying immediately around 
the station, which the veterans of the army were allowed to cultivate 
for their own advantage ; while they selected estates lying out in the 
open country, where the stewards of the rich proprietors constantly 
lived, and, perhaps, the owners themselves dwelt in the summer 
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season. At these places dwellings were erected on an extensive scale ; 
where tesselated pavements, baths of various kinds, large apartments 
with frescoed walls, courtyards, sheds for labourers and cattle, all 
surrounded by a fence of some strength, by way of protection from 
sudden assaults by marauders, might have been seen in existence had 
we lived in the second century, instead of the nineteenth, and then 
visited the locality. These were called “ villas.” On these spots, 
ample evidence has been given that their former owners carried 
with them into the then sparsely populated and wild regions, the 
elegancies, conveniencies, and even luxuries of life-—then almost as 
abundant among the Romans, as now among us, their successors in 
the occupancy of the land. 

At Rothley and Wanlip, in Leicestershire, Roman vilias formerly 
stood. It thus seems that the locality had proved eligible for agri- 
cultural purposes. I do not doubt that a few miles still further north, 
between Sileby and Barrow, another of these abodes of agricultural cul- 
tivators was standing as early as the second century, for reasons which 
will shortly be given. Its situation would be agreeably rural and in 
in every way pleasant ; for here the rich level land lies extended a 
long distance, and on the west rose the hills of Charnwood Forest, 
a fringe of woodland intervening, over which the setting sun shed its 
warm rays on the long summer evenings, seventeen centuries ago as 
well as now. Wherever the villa stood, the neighbouring woods were 
its companions, and not improbably at the date of which I am speak- 
ing they were tenanted by fierce animals, the last of their respective 
races, who were destined to disappear with the ring of the woodman’s 
axe, and at the sight of the ploughshare. Now it is in this scene 
that only a few years ago, the last remains of some of the inhabitants 
of the villa were discovered. But before I describe them, it will be 
well to say something of the funeral customs of the people themselves. 

When the Romans colonised these parts they were still Pagans. 
They had not accepted the religion of Christ. They believed in gods 
of the air, the orchards, the sea, the woods, the groves, and the hills ; 
they believed in the Elysian Fields, where after death the spirits of 
good men wandered through delightful meadows, by pleasant streams, 
breathing a balmy and sweet air, listening to the warbling of birds ; 
they believed in the infernal regions, where disobedient children, 
traitors, adulterers, faithless ministers, kings who had undertaken 
cruel or unjust wars, men who. had betrayed their friends for the 
sake of money, were punished for ever: and they believed that in 
some way, inexplicable to themselves and to others, the very bodies 
of men would live eternally. They had also funeral usages in force 
among them which seem inconsistent with this latter belief ; for the 
bodies they expected to see in another world they burned before 
burial on a funeral pile. 

Their mode of procedure, as briefly as may be, may be explained. 
When a Roman saw that his relation was dying, and all hopes of life 
were abandoned, believing that the soul left by the mouth and might 
be received into his own body, he kissed the expiring person in order 
te appropriate the parting spirit. The rings were also taken off the 
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deceased, though afterwards restored to the fingers. The nearest 
relative closed the eyes, and the corpse was washed and anointed. 
In towns, a class of persons undertook the whole care and charge of 
the funeral rites for a fixed charge. When the body had been washed 
and anointed, these Sibilinarii, as they were called, wrapped it up in 
a garment—if a common person, in the common gown usually worn ; 
if a public officér or distinguished person, in the garment of his office 
or suggestive of his triumph. And so particular were the Romans in 
this respect, that during life they often wove funeral garments for 
themselves and friends. Sometimes coronets, and sometimes chaplets 
of flowers were placed on the heads of men renowned for valour or 
esteemed for virtue. The nearest relation next laid out the body, 
and placed it near the threshold of the house entrance, the feet 
towards the latter, to show all visitors that no foul play had occa- 
sioned the death of the exhibited person. Attendants then cried 
aloud near the corpse, either because they thus hoped to stop the 
soul now taking its flight, or else to awaken its powers, in order to 
prevent premature interment. When no sign was forthcoming, the 
deceased was said to be past recalling. Branches of cypress or of 
pitch-tree were fixed near the doorway of the house to indicate it was 
in mourning. For a few days the body lay in the house, and then 
the preparations for the burning commenced. 

In the evening the corpse was carried out of the house on a couch, 
preceded first by trumpeters or pipe-players, who in shrill and mourn- 
ful notes gave expression to the grief of the survivors ; then by the 
hired mourning-women, singing songs filled with praises of the 
deceased ; next coming the mimics and players, dancing in strange 
contrast to the sorrowful melodies of the pipe-players ; after them 
the slaves made free by their master’s decease ; and, lastly, walked 
the bearers of the images of the ancestors of the illustrious Romans, 
in cases where the deceased was of ancient descent. The procession 
closed with the bier or funeral couch, on which the corpse lay, 
carried by the nearest relations or the heirs, usually attired in 
black robes. In cities, an oration in praise of the deceased was 
pronounced in the forum or market-place; and then the procession 
continued its way to the burning-ground. 

Here all had been made ready. Some distance from the dwellings 
of the living, either in a field or a private garden, the funeral pile had 
been raised. It consisted of planks or pieces of wood—larch, pine, 
ash, cypress, or, if possible, of yew—arranged in the shape of an 
altar, and lightly laid across each other, so as to facilitate ignition. 
Round about were set cypress trees, to counteract the smell of the 
corpse. The body was then placed on the pile, with the couch on 
which it lay, and the next of kin, with averted face, at last lighted 
the pile by applying the torch to one corner. In an instant the 

es rose, and friends of the deceased threw upon the blazing mass 
presents to the dead—costly garments and precious gums and per- 
fumes—all of which helped to complete the combustion. 

In a brief space all that remained were the ashes of the wood and 
the remains of the dead. The last flickering fragments were ex- 
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tinguished by sprinkling wine upon them, and sadly the survivors 
picked up the charred bones and the blackened fragments of the articles 
thrown upon the burning cinders. These having been collected with 
religious care, were placed in the funeral urn, which was enclosed in a 
wooden coffin, and the whole buried in a spot set apart for the family 
of the deceased person. 

The process here minutely described was as much in practice in the 
district in which we now live, as it was in Italy, whence the Romans in- 
troduced it ; and the articles figured in the engraving (Plate IV.)* will 
illustrate the custom more forcibly than verbal explanations. They 
were discovered early in the year 1867, in a field midway between 
Sileby and Barrow, on the side of the road connecting the two villages. 
The site was being excavated for limestone, by workmen in the em- 
ploy of Messrs. Ellis and Sons, when the various relics came in con- 
tact with the picks of the Jabourers. One of these was digging below 
the gravel, and making his way through a bed of clay underneath, 
at a depth of two feet, and then found a bottle of green glass, six- 
sided, ten inches high, and having a ribbed handle ; the mouth being 
carefully protected by a piece of sheet-lead pressed round it, as house- 
wives now-a-days tie pieces of paper round the tops of preserve jars. 
Within the vessel were fragments of human bones, including portions of 
the vertebra, the skull, and the jaws. A second bottle, square, but of 
similar glass, and containing bones ; a third, six-sided ; portions of at 
least eight more of like material ; and a large urn of earthenware were 
also subsequently discovered. A large wine vessel, sometimes called 
a dolium, and sometimes an amphora, which would hold about fifteen 
gallons, was taken up, and found to contain the charred remains of 
human bones. Portions of three skeletons of full-grown persons 
—two apparently deposited in rude stone cists, and one drawn up at 
the knees—were uncovered. Two iron lamps, suspended from rods 
a foot long, and intended to swing thereby from a beam or holdfast, 
were buried near the glass jars. Among the remains were mingled 
many rusted iron nails, and smaller things; but no coins. Fortu- 
nately, the three best specimens of glass bottles, the amphora, the iron 
lamps, the cinerary urn, and some smaller things, have been placed 
in the Leicester Museum in a most satisfactory manner, so as to en- 
sure their preservation, and to be well seen by every visitor. 

They tell a plain story to the antiquarian student, especially 
when a map indicating the spot where each article was found can be 
referred to. There was a rubble pavement, almost in the centre of 
the discoveries, which may be part of the burning-ground, where- 
on the funeral pile was raised and the bodies were consumed. The 
glass bottles contained the remains of rich persons, those of a former 
proprietor of the villa, his wife and children, for the poor could not 
afford to provide either the funeral pile or vessels'so expensive. The 
dolium and the urn held the ashes of people in a less fortunate posi- 
tion ; perhaps the domestics of the household. All who had been 





iter For this Plate we are indebted tothe proprietors of the “Illustrated London 
ews,” 
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consumed by fire had been buried before the custom was discontinued, 
which would be before the year 300 of the Christian era, The skele- 
tons would be those of persons who had died in the following century 
or centuries, when, on the conversion of Constantine, inhumation 
succeeded cremation, for the Christians buried their dead. I think it 
not unfair to suppose that as three of the bottles, two of the skeletons, 
two skeletons in cists with one skeleton, were placed near to each 
other, the ashes in them were those of husband and wife, parent and 
child, brother and sister, or friend and friend, who desired in death to 
be still -united, as far as might be, in their own burial-ground. Their 
home in life, which the graves indicate to have been that of some 
successive generations during the Pagan age and the Christian age 
following, could not have been far from their home in death: and 
the foundations of its walls lie perchance undisturbed within the 
radius of a mile from the ‘cemetery. 

In the north of France, many discoveries of bottles, urns, jars, and 
cists, have been made, with numerous articles not met with in this 
country, enabling us to realize with marvellous freshness and vivid 
effect, the circumstances of the people to whom they once belonged, 
and who were as much occupied with the affairs of daily life, and as 
unconscious that their relics would be made the subjects of speculation 
and comment, as we may be at this moment that ours will be some 
centuries hence. The family likeness (so to speak) between the Roman 
funeral remains produced in France and those in England is not to be 
mistaken. The learned and eloquent Abbé Cochet (who has bestowed 
years of patient enquiry upon the cemeterial relics of Normandy, of 
the Roman and Frankish period) has thrown much light on the pur- 
pose of the remains found in the pagan interments. In one of his 
chapters he thus speaks :— 

“ Now of what use were these vessels in abundance which surround 
the ancient dead? For what end did these numberless vases serve 
which crowd the Gallo-Roman cemeteries? Why this light pottery, 
this fragile glass, this thick lead, this worked bronze, this fine crystal ? 
Why these flutes, these mirrors, these brooches, these tweezers, 
these pearls, these bracelets, these necklaces, with corpses given up to 
the worms, with ashes which the wind scatters? Why these glass 
rods, these buckles, these rings, these medals, for icy hands which 
cannot stir, for decayed fingers which inspire only horror? Who 
shall explain to us this mystery of the pagan faith? Who shall 
reveal to us the secret of these offerings of ancient piety? 
Without endeavouring to snatch from our fathers that mysterious 
shade which sits so well at the tomb and in ancient ages, we 
will venture here upon some explanations. | Montfaucon 
and many learned expositors say that the smallest vases served 
to collect the tears shed by relatives or by weepers hired at 
funerals. For this reason they are called lachrymatories (tear- 
bottles.) Perfumes were also put in them, and the former took the 
name of juttus or lecythus. We are so much the more induced to side 
with this opinion, as one glass bottle in the form of a pear was filled 
with a liquor thick and oily, and as the flask of bronze exhaled still the 
odour of an ancient perfume. 
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“ As to the vases of larger size, they may be divided into two 
sorts: some were empty, as the pitchers and small barrels; the 
former appeared to have contained a liquor sometimes dry, like wine 
and milk—sometimes thick and unctuous like oil and honey. Others 
were full of earth, as the porringers and the plates. _It is difficult to 
gay what they might have contained. One is naturally led to con- 
clude they enclosed meats and nourishment dear to the departed. 
But of what use were these perfumes, this milk and honey, these 
meats and these drinks? These perfumes might be the emblems of 
memory, which embalms the absent; the milk and the honey were 
libations offered to the shade of the dead. The wine and the meat 
formed the viaticum, or the provisions of the voyage; for it should 
not be forgotten that, in the opinion of the ancients, the shades 
ate, and still loved to nourish themselves, to clothe themselves, and to 
surround themselves with things which they had sought on earth. 

Books fail us—time has devoured ancient writings—the bar- 
barians have torn up the leaves of history: there remains for us only 
the tomb—we have demanded from it its oracles. It is not pro- 
fanation which leads us to the cemeteries—it is the legitimate desire 
to know what our ancestors were ; it is the wish to tear aside the veil 
which conceals the history of humanity ; it is this need which every 
man feels of enlarging his thoughts and extending the horizon of his 
life. The savage is attached to the present, indifferent to the past, 
careless of the future ; but civilized man wishes to know whence he 
came and whither he is going; he loves to enjoy by comparison, 


and, in order properly to estimate himself, he wishes to know the 
worth of his fathers; he prepares the future by the past, and, in 
order to trace the path which bis children should follow, he searches 
for the tracks of his ancestors. In a word, what has guided us is 
the love of truth, so dear to the man who gives his life for her ; it is 
the love of knowledge which God sanctions and sanctifies Himself, 
when He calls Himself, through His Prophet, ‘ The God of Know- 
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ledge. 

Thus does the Abbé moralize on the subjects of his studies ; and I 
may conclude this paper by saying that I think not one of those who 
have read this account of the broken jars and vases in the Archeological 
Room of the Leicester Museum will ever pass them by hereafter 
without musing on the revelation they disclose of an age so different 
from our own—of people so foreign to ourselves—who, when our 
Saxon ancestors were wild savages roaming through the forests of 
Germany, were civilized, settled, and acquainted with literature and 
the arts—of customs as strange as those of China or Hindostan— 
and of beliefs as remote from our own as may be those of the heathen, 
whom our missionaries seek to convert in distant climes. 


The Fosse Road, Leicester. 
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BY THE REV E. GREATOREX, M.A., PRECENTOR OF DURHAM, AND 
BISHOP OOSIN’S LIBRARIAN, 


Tue traveller by rail from Newcastle-on-Tyne to Berwick-on-Tweed, 
will, as he approaches the border, catch occasional glimpses of the 
Farne Islands. The nearest to the mainland appears crowned with white 
buildings and its two Light Towers, and one, far out to sea with its 
solitary red column, marks the scene of Grace Darling’s well- 
remembered heroism. 

This remarkable group of islands is formed by the great Whin Sill 
or Stratified Basalt, which is extensively exposed in many places in 
its course through the counties of Westmoreland and Northumber- 
land, and which, after forming the foundations of the castles of 
Dunstanburgh and Bamburgh, rises from the sea in sixteen islets, 
which vary in size from about eleven acres to a few square yards, 
and in elevation from about fifty feet to but little above the sea 
level. At low water about ten more rocks become visible. On the - 
island nearest to the Northumberland coast, stand the: remains 
of the monastic buildings which occupy the site of St. Cuthbert’s 
hermitage, and which, though full of interest, have been but little 
noticed by antiquaries, and have been nowhere accurately described. 
For the history of the Saint, and the circumstances of his retire- 
ment to Farne Island, our readers must be referred to such books 
as Dr. Raine’s St. Cuthbert, and the History of St. Cuthbert by 
Monseigneur Eyre—books full of interest and careful research. 

Five miles to the N.W. of Farne, where now stand the beautiful 
ruins of the Norman Priory of Lindisfarne or Holy Island, stood the 
ancient Cathedral and Monastery of which St. Cuthbert was Prior 
and subsequently Bishop ; from thence, about the year 676, the saint 
came to take up his solitary residence in the little island of Farne, 
and on the side which slopes towards the sea, we are told that he 
built his hermitage and oratory. 

Before giving a description of the existing buildings, it may be 
interesting to trace, as far as possible, their connexion with the 
original buildings, of which no certain traces have yet been discovered ; 
and to conjecture the nature of such buildings by examining existing 
remains in other parts of the kingdom. 

Although it is not till St. Cuthbert’s time that we are told of any 
erections on the island, we may date the first buildings from the time 
of St. Aidan, A.D. 635-52 ; who, we learn from. Bede’s Ecclesiastical 
History, often retired to the island for the purpose of prayer and 
meditation, and no doubt erected the oratory and dwelling, which, 
about thirty years later, was repaired and inhabited by St. Cuthbert. 

These buildings, erected as they were by Irish ecclesiastics, would 
be of the form usually adopted in their country ; and when we com- 
pare the aceount of them given by Bede, with existing buildings in 
the west of Ireland, we find them to be nearly similar. An account 
of these early buildings is given in Mr. Petrie’s inquiry into the 
origin and uses of the Round Towers of Ireland in Vol. 20 of the 
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Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, page 127; and his illus 
trations will help to form a tolerably correct idea of the general 
appearance and arrangement of the House and Oratory of St. Cuthbert. 

The passage from St. Bede describing the buildings is as follows :— 
“Est autem edificium situ pene rotundum, a muro usque ad murum 
mensura quatuor ferme, sive quinque perticarum distentum ; murus 
ipse deforis altior longitudine stantis hominis. Nam intrinsecus 
vivam cedendo rupem multo illum fecit altiorem, quatenus ad cohi- 
bendam oculorum simul et cogitationum lasciviam, ad erigendam in 
superna desideria totam mentis intentionem, pius incola nil de sua 
mansione preter coelum posset intueri, quem videlicet murum, non de 
secto lapide, vel latere et cemento, sed impolitis prorsus lapidibus et 
cespite, quem de medio loci fodiendo tulerat, composuit. . . 

“ Duas in mansione habebat domos, oratorium scilicet, et aliud ad 
communes usus aptum habitaculum ; quorum parietes quidem de 
naturali terra multum intus forisque circum fodiendo sive cxdendo 
confecit, culmina vero de lignis informibus et feno superposuit. 
Porro ad portum insule major erat domus, in qua. visitantes eum 
fratres suscipi et quiescere possent, nec longe ab ea fons eorundem 
usibus accommodus.” ‘ 

Close by the existing buildings there is a deep cleft in the Whin- 
stone rock, running straight from the sea towards the chapel. The 
upper end of it appears to have been filled up to the level of the 
adjoining ground ; and it is here, below the surface, that we might 
expect to find some remains of the original cell, for were the soil to 
be cleared away, there would remain a recess between rocky walls 
which would effectually shut out any prospect but that of the sky, 
and which would not only agree with the aceount given by St. Bede, 
but also with that quoted by Dr. Raine from the Vita St. Barth., 
MS. Harl. 4843, which speaks of a narrow pathway leading to the 
oratory, which was purposely concealed among the rocks. 

It is, however, possible that the original cell may have been where 
the present tower stands, for the vaulted room in the basement is 
considerably lower than the surrounding ground, and in one corner 
of it is a well, in which there is always water. St. Bede informs us 
that St Cuthbert ordered a well to be dug within the walls of his 
dwelling ; and as the well within the vault is the only one in the 
buildings, it may mark the spot of the Tuguriunculum of the saint. 

From the death of St. Cuthbert, 688, till the time of the hermit 
Bartholomew, 1149-54, there seems to have been but little change 
made on the island. The buildings are recorded to have been re- 
paired and rebuilt in the time of the two succeeding hermits ; but in 
Bartholomew's time they are represented as being in a miserable 
state of neglect, and still composed, as in St. Cuthbert’s days, of 
earth and unhewn stones. 

We must now notice the only fragment connected with this ancient 
oratory which has hitherto come to light. Ten or twelve years ago, 
the writer, during a sojourn of some days upon the island, discovered 
among some stones forming the sides of the well near the landing-place, 
a portion of the shaft of a Saxon, or more properly speaking, an Irish 
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Cross. The fragment is two feet long, and nine inches wide; with 
remains on two sides, of bold interlaced work divided by moulded 
bands. At the lower end of one side, appears part of a sculptured 
animal introduced into the pattern, which shows the Cross to have 
been the work of an early date of the period. 

In St. Bede’s account of St. Cuthbert’s death, we find the saint, 
in giving directions for his burial, using these words :—“ When God 
shall have taken to Himself my soul, bury me in the front of this my 
oratory, close under the eastern side of the Cross which I have 
there erected.””—Bede, Vita S. C., xxxv. 

This Cross, probably brought from Lindisfarne, would by the suc- 
ceeding hermits be reverentially preserved ; and it is very likely that, 
after the foundation of the House of Farne in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, it was removed to the high ground on the south 
of the island, where it would form a conspicuous object, and where a 
cross is described by Speed as standing circa 1600. 

Now as there have been no fragments of a twelfth or thirteenth 
century cross found, and it being exceedingly improbable that any 
cross was set up in the place of that of St. Cuthbert by the succeeding 
hermits, it is not unreasonable to suppose that this fragment is part 
of the cross first named in St. Bede’s History, then by Speed, and, as 
far as we know, the only relic of the ancient Hermitage. This stone 
is now placed in the Library of the Dean and Chapter of Durham. 

At the time of the foundation of the House of Farne after the 
death of the hermit Bartholomew, A.D. 1250, the ancient oratory 
and hut were demolished, and new buildings erected commensurate 
with the endowments which then poured in. Of these buildings no- 
thing appears to have been left, and it is probable that they were 
pulled down to afford materials for the buildings which now remain. 

The earliest account of these buildings is given by Speed; and 
his map of the island, with all its incorrectness, is interesting as 
showing the arrangement of the little monastery before it fell into 
ruin. Of the first buildings, as it has been remarked, nothing is left, 
except, a the great vault or cellar in the basement of the tower, 
said by Leland to have been built out of the ground by Prior Castell, 
1494-1519. It is, however, more probable that this Tower was en- 
larged and repaired at this period, than that it was entirely new. 
The arrangement of the existing buildings will be easily seen from 
the old map and the accompanying engravings. 

On approaching the remains from the landing-place, we see two 
buildings of nearly equal size, between which is the entrance to a 
small courtyard. These have been connected, at their east ends, by 
a high wall (part of which is seen hanging from the side of the 
chapel on the right hand); and at their west ends by a covered pas- 
sage, of which only part of a door jamb and some foundations are 
visible. The Chapel on the right,which was for a long period desecrated 
and used as the dwelling of the keeper of the Beacon which was 
burnt on the tower before the erection of the Trinity Lighthouses, 
was restored in 1849 by the late Archdeacon Thorp, then the lessee 
of the Dean and Chapter of Durham; and the interior was fitted 
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with part of the stalls and canopies removed from the Choir of Dur- 
ham Cathedral in 1848. The east and two south windows are 
modern : the doorway, and one window now built up, are original and 
untouched. This Chapel, which seems to have been the successor of a 
temporary building of which we have no record, was commenced in the 
year 1369, and finished and dedicated to St. Cuthbert in 1372. The 
doorway is small, with a mgulded ogee arch and weather mouldings 
with a finial, all very much weather-worn. The window of two lights 
is still more decayed, and the centre mullion gone ; the tracery and 
the head of the window is formed out of one block. 

At the west end of St. Cuthbert’s Chapel there has been a square 
opening into a small building (now ruined), the floor of which is 
considerably below the level of the courtyard. This opening is now 
closed up, but is seen on the outside of the Chapel. It seems to 
have been divided by a shaft into two small arches with ogee heads, 
and on the inside, now built up, this arrangement is repeated. 

Immediately below this opening is a space large enough for an 
altar, and it may reasonably be conjectured that the little ruined 
building—which is little more than a passage having doors north and 
south—was the Chapel containing the Altar of St. Mary, which is 
frequently mentioned in the rolls of the House ; and this conjecture 
is rendered more probable by-its position at the west end of the 
larger Chapel, being similar to that of the Lady Chapel at Durham. 
The opening then, would be to allow women, who might chance to 
land on the island, to see the high altar, which otherwise they could 
not do, being excluded, as at Durham, from the Church dedicated to 
St. Cuthbert. The following extract concerning the Farne Island, 
taken from one of the Randal MSS. at Durham supports this view:— 
** There was a Church built there for the women to hear mass, pray, 
and receive the sacrament, afterwards demolished, and another built 
for the same use by Hugh Pudsey, Bishop of Durham, called the 
Galilee ;’ showing a similarity in arrangement between the little 
Chapel on Farne, and the stately Lady Chapel of Durham Cathedral. 

The north door of this little building shows that the ground: to 
the north has been very considerably raised, as the sill is now some 
two or three feet below the present surface ; and it is about this spot 
at the head of the deep cleft before mentioned, that some traces of 
the original cell might possibly be found by clearing away the soil.* 

The Interior of St. Cuthbert’s Chapel with the oak stalling and 
canopies from Durham, and its great length, 36 feet, compared with, 
its width, 12 feet, is very effective. The figures of St. Aidan, St. 
Cuthbert, and St. Ethelwold (the hermit who succeeded St. Cuthbert), 
are represented in modern glass in the east window. Opposite the 
door there is a stone tablet in memory of Grace Darling. 

From the ancient rolls we find that there were three Altars in this 





* To the N. of the Chapels is an enclosure, supposed to have been the Cemetery, 
and into which the N. door of the little Chapel opened. A larger gateway formed 
an entrance to this ground from the east ; part of the archway is still seen hanging 
from the north-east corner of St. Outhbert’s Chapel, and over the centre of the arch 
appear the remains of a niche, from which, however, al! architectural details have 
disappeared. 
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Chapel with altar cloths and frontells, and an alabaster tablet repre- 
senting “The Salutation of the Angel ;” and in the Chapel of St. 
Mary was another tablet with “The History of the Epiphany.” 

Opposite to the Chapel, on the south, and on the left hand on en- 
tering the outer gateway, is a building of nearly similar proportions 
and dimensions. This was supposed by Dr. Raine to have been ano- 
ther Chapel, perhaps that of St. Mary ; but on a careful examination 
of the remains, it appears more likely to have been the Hall of St. 
Cuthbert, so frequently mentioned in the rolls, and which appears 
from the inventories to have been well and handsomely furnished.* 
Of this building little is left to point out its date. It has been 
lighted, like the Chapel, by three windows to the south. These, of 
which part of the jambs and sills remain, are built up and entirely 
covered on the outside by the artificial raising of the ground, under 
which has been discovered a place of concealment used by smugglers. 
The eastern wall has been partly rebuilt, and bears no trace of a 
window. The western wall is entirely gone, but at the west ends of 
the N. and S. walls are the remains of two doorways, the one on the 
N. being nearly opposite the Chapel door ; and the corresponding one 
on the S. choked up like the windows by the heaped-up soil. In the 
N. wall, very near the N. door, are the remains of a large fireplace, 
and two chamfered stones have been found, which seem to have 
formed part of the hearth or stone fender. The existence of this 
fireplace, and the great height from the floor to the window—if any 
existed—of the east end, point to this building as the Refectory or 
Hall of St. Cuthbert, which name appears to have been given to the 
Refectory at Lindisfarne. The furniture of this hall was as follows : 
“Three benches, three cushions of velvet and four new ones of green 
cloth, two dorsals for the Hall with the costers (hanging for the 
walls), two chairs, four tables, and three pair of forms.” 

We find from the rolls that great repairs took place from 1360 to 
1371, and that the Hall of St. Cuthbert was rebuilt and finished a 
short time before the Chapel of St. Cuthbert ; so that it may be 
concluded that both these buildings so similar in form, are of the 
same date. 

The Chapel and Hall were connected at the W. end by the covered 
passage or small cloister before mentioned, through which a doorway 
led to the inner court ; this court is enclosed by modern walls, and 
at the W. side stands Prior Castell’s Tower. 

This massive tower, resembling the Pele Towers of the Borders, 
contains like them, a large vaulted chamber in the basement, and in 
one corner is the well to which allusion has been made, as possibly 
pointing out the site of St. Cuthbert’s cell. A flight of stairs, in 
the thickness of the wall, leads from the left of the entrance doorway 
to the two upper stories, each containing one spacious and one smaller 





* It does not appear probable that St. Cuthbert’s Hall was, as Dr. Raine supposes, 
identical with the Guest Hall upon the beach ; for this, as the remains testify, was a 
small cottage (not large enough to contain the articles named in the inventory) which 
stood close by the landing-place, on the site of the ancient building erected by St. 
Cuthbert, afterwards called a Fishe House by Speed, and which appears in the rolls 
under its proper name of Pandoxatory. 
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room : at the head of the straight stairs, a small newell stair leads to 
another story above the smaller rooms, which forms a kind of beacon 
turret, and here the coal light was kept burning before the days of 
lighthouses. The tower was roofed, and the rooms floored and panelled 
by Archdeacon Thorp soon after the restoration of the Chapel, and 
the old building has been made into a very pleasant summer resi- 
dence. The entrance doorway is small, with a plain round-headed 
arch ; and with the exception of some apertures in the walls is the 
only ancient opening left ; the windows having been modernized. 
_ ‘'fhis tower was part of the great building and reparation which 
took place in 1496-7 ; and after that date we first find mention made 
of the Tower of Farne. Of this tower Leland says (Itin., vol. 5) :— 
“Prior Castel, of Dyrham, the last save one, builded the tower in 
Farne Island for defence out of the grounde. There was a Chapel 
and a pore house afore.” There is, however, no authority to be found 
in the rolls of the House for this statement, and it is not unlikely 
that the vault in the basement is of an earlier date, and was the 
céllar mentioned in the inventories. It is exactly similar to the vaults 
of the earlier Pele towers, and the superstructure might have been 
raised upon it, and strengthened for purposes of “ defence ” in 1496. 

Before closing this description of the island buildings, it will be 
well to record for the information of antiquarian visitors, that two 
or three monumental slabs and a piscina, now standing at the west 
end of St. Cuthbert’s Chapel, do not properly belong to the island, 
but were sent from Merrington, near Durham, by Archdeacon Thorp. 
The octagonal font, standing near the Chapel door, formerly belonged 
to St. Mary’s Church at Gateshead, and was also sent to the island 
by the Archdeacon. A stone coffin, and a slab with an incised circle 
at the head, were both found on the spot ; the former is supposed to 
be the coffin given to St. Cuthbert by the Abbot Cudda. 

Such are the remains of this miniature monastery: a monastery 
complete in all its parts, with Chapels, Hall, Kitchen, Buttery, and 
other offices, Library, Chamber, Guesthall, Granary, and even its 
little Cloister. Much of it has disappeared, and foundations have 
been hidden by the accumulation of soil and ashes from the Beacon 
fire; but a good idea of the smali extent of the precincts may be 
formed, from the fact that the existing remains are contained within 
a parallelogram of 120 feet by 60 feet, beyond which no traces of 
buildings have been found, except the Guesthall on the beach. 
Returning to the Northumberland coast, the nearest landing-place 
is at Monk’s House or Brokesmouth, a building on a plot of ground 
granted to the monks of Farne by Henry III., 1257. This, now 
rebuilt and forming modern dwellings, was the storehouse and occa- 
sional residence of the monks, and here they had a Chapel and 
burying-place of which no traces remain. The property (formerly 
part of the possessions of the Dean and Chapter of Durham) com- 
prising the Islands and Monk’s House, was purchased by the late 
Archdeacon of Durham, and now belongs to Mrs. Thorp. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE ORIGIN OF Sr. MARY-STOW, IN 
THE COUNTY OF LINCOLN. 


BY GEO. DODDS, D.D., ETO., ETO. 
(Concluded from Vol. XII., page 244. ) 


Bishop Tanner expressly states that Eadnoth, bishop of Dorchester, 
erected at Stow a church or minster for secular priests.* He adds a 
foot note —“‘ Quere whether Bishop Eadnoth I., about A.D, 1010, 
or Eadnoth II., about A.D. 1040.” Bishop Gibson and others think 
that Eadnoth II. was the builder. It may be inferred from what has 
been said, that Eadnoth I., and not Eadnoth II., had the honour of 
rebuilding St. Mary’s at Stow. The following is the genealogy of 
Eadnoth I., bishop of Dorchester, and of Earl Leofric, restorers of the 
fabric of Stow St. Mary’s:— 

Ethelred, commonly called Mycel, or The Great, was Earl of the G , whose 
habitation was Gainsboro' married Eadburga, of the royal line of ercia, circa 


A.D. 868. They had a daughter named Elswitha—King Alfred, 
ob. 904 ob, 901. 


| 
Ethelred, Duke=Ethelfieda, King Edward=Egwina 
Ordgar, Duke of Mercia. | ob, 922. the elder, ob. 
of Devon and=...... 925. 
Cornwall. | | 


Edulph, Arch. = Elfwina. 
B. 4 ol stan, a= (Edelfleda. 
ob. L 


ob. 1016. 





Leofwine, Earl of —— 





i | 

Wattrio Spot, | Norman, ob. Leofric, Earl of =Godiva, dau. of 

Earl of Mercia, 1016. Mereia, ob. Thorold, of Bo- 
ob. 1010. 1057. kenhales, 


Aclfhetm, Earl of Northampton, by whose dau. Aifine of Ene the Great had Sweyn, 
King of Norway, and Harold L, of England. 

Bishop Eadnoth had a very great respect for St. Ethelreda. It was 
by hig advice and assistance that his sister, the lady Alfwina, relict 
of Ethelstan, Mannession Earl of the East Angles, and nurse to King 
Edgar, founded the Nunnery of Chatteris, in the Isle of Ely, to which 
he was a benefactor. Bishop Eadnoth was the gon of Athelstan, half 
king, and the Lady (Edelfleda, who was as renowned for her affluent 
fortunes, as she was illustrious by birth and family connections. After 





* Tanner’s Notitia, p. 250. 
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the death of her husband she continued a widow, and was constantly 
employed in acts of piety and good works. This lady frequently from 
devotional feelings visited the tomb of St. Ethelreda, and when she died 
she left to the church of Ely the estates of Hadham, Cheseshill, é&c., &c, 

Eadnoth was brought up by Bishop Oswald as a monk at Worcester, 
where, among other arts, he learnt that of architecture. All the 
offices and the church belonging to the monastery of Ramsey were 
built under his direction. He became the first Abbot of Ramsey. 
Whilst he was there he removed the body of St. Ivo, a Persian bishop, 
from the neighbouring town of Slepa, where he was first buried to his 
own abbey. He afterwards built a church on the place where the 
body had lain, to the honour of that saint from whom the town has 
ever since been called St. Ives. 

In the year 1005 Eadnoth was promoted to the bishopric of 
Dorchester. ‘‘The more elevated he was, the more eager he became 
to build churches and to increase congregations.* Soon after his 
appointment to the see of Dorchester he set about rebuilding the 
ruined church ‘of Stow. We have seen that it was rebuilt after the 
plan of his favourite church at Ramsey. 

When St. Elphege the Martyr, Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
cruelly stoned to death at Greenwich by the Danes, in the year 1012, 
this pious and good bishop buried his corpse honourably in the 
church of St. Paul, London. At length, attending the army of King 
Edmund, at the fatal battle of Assundun, A.D. 1016, he was there 
slain ;+ his right hand cut off for the sake of a ring he wore on one 
of his fingers ; and his body being wounded in several places, was 
carried off by some of his attendants, in order to convey him to 
Ramsey, where he had been abbot, to bury him. Coming by water 
to Ely, and lodging at the abbey, the late Bishop of Elmham (who 
lived there in retirement, after having resigned his see) thought 
proper to bury the body privately that night in the church, without 
consulting those who brought it thither. The reason he gave for so 
doing, was the great affection he knew the deceased had for the saints 
of that church. He looked upon him as a martyr, and therefore was 
desirous of having him buried among them. His memory was greatly 
reverenced among the monks of Ely. On this accotint his relics were 
afterwards removed from the old conventual church into the cathe- 
dral, among other benefactors. 

A.D. 1013, Sweyne the Dane, with his ferocious countrymen, 
entered the Humber, and, passing up the river Trent, encamped at 
the hamlet of Morton, near Gainsborough. After leaving part of his 
forces with his son Canute, he proceeded southward, and plundered 
and destroyed all before him. In the words of Pontanus, “ oppressi 
cives, trucidati coloni, vastati agri, exustce domus, luci et promaria 
succisa, spoliate ecclesiz, nec parsitum imbelli saxui, sed obvium 





* . . , . Nec multum postea defuncto Lincolniensi (Dorchestriensi) Antiste 
(Alshelm) in episcopum promovetur; pro qua postestate nihil menuit de antiqua 
religione sed quanto aliter tanto melior effectus circa condendas ecclesias et augendas 
congregationes assiduus insistebat. Hist. Elien. 1. ii. c. xv. 

ss “dum Missam cantaret. Ibid. 
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quodeunque aut jugulatum aut reservatum libidini.”* Such is the 
language of the learned Dane concerning his own countryman. 

That the church at Stow was “spoliated” at this time may be 
inferred from the fact of the Earl Leofric’s restoring it. “‘[Leofricus] 
construxit etiam ecclesiam Stow sub promontorio Lincolnie.” + 
Hovingden adds—‘“Ecclesiam quam Lincolniensis preesul Eadnothus 
in loco famo so qui sanctse Maris Stow Anglicé, Latiné vero sancte 
Marie Locus appellatur, pretiosis ditaverunt ornamentis (Leofricus 
comes scilicit, et Godiva uxor ejus).f 

The good Earl Leofric greatly reverenced the memory of St. Ethel- 
reda, the original foundress of the church. He also admired the 
character of his relative, Bishop Eadnoth, whose sister Alfwina was 
the earl’s grandmother. Moreover, the land at Stow, Willingham, 
Scampton, Carleton, &c., d&c.,§ was the property of his wife’s brother, 
Ulf.|| These were strong inducements for so pious a couple as Earl 
Leofric and his Countess Godiva to restore the church at Stow. Earl 
Leofric was the head of the Society of Free-masons in England. By 
employing them he was enabled to erect many costly and elegant 
edifices. Among others, he had the superintendence of the building 
of Westminster Abbey. It was erected “novo compositionis genere.” 

In noticing the present appearance of Stow church, we observed 
that it was built originally in the form of a Greek cross.4. In addition 
to this, we must notice that the tower stands upon four Gothic pillars 
and arches, within Saxon ones. The Gothic arches were added since 
the time of Eadnoth, when a lantern was placed upon the Saxon 
ones. The Gothic arches were added, doubtless, to support the tower, 
in which were placed two bells, which were given by Kinsius, arch- 
bishop of York. He was one of the witnesses to the grant which Earl 
Leofric and Lady Godiva made to Stow, A.D. 1054. 

Here is another feature of similitude between Stow church and 
Ramsey Church. They bave each two bells in their towers. About 
A.D. 974 King Edgar gave two bells to Ramsey Church. They cost 
about £20. Their value now would be about £140, which , would 
purchase a bell weighing 11cwt., note G, and another 8} cwt., note A. 

The western doorway is formed by three retiring columns on each 
side, with chevron mouldings round the circular arch, which rest on 
square Abaci. Two of the shafts are plain, the other octagonal, with 
zigzag ornaments. The windows, which were originally circular 
headed, have been replaced by others of the perpendicular form. 





* Rerum Danicarum. 
I. Isaac Pontanus, p. 143. 
+ Hen. Huntind. f. 210a, n. 20. 
t Roge Hoved. fol. 255a. 
§ Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus (Ev. Sax. 
|| J. C. Brook, Esq., Somerset Herald, calls Ulf filius Thoraldi. 

‘| The form of the Greek cross was used until shortly before the Conquest, when 
Edward the Confessor, being prevented from performing his vow of making a pil- 
grimage to Rome, instead of that, rebuilt the church of St. Peter at Westminster, 
and adopted the new form shortly before introduced of lengthening the western or 
lower limb of the cross—an improvement which tended to increase the deur and 

ificence of these structures. Earl Leofric was the architect both for St. Peter’s 
and St. Mary’s at Stow, and this fact accounts for both these edifices having the 
western limb of the cross lengthened. Vide Hart’s Eu. Rev., p. 278. 
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The broken string-course over the western door shows very plainly 
that an alteration has taken place in the window there. The altera- 
tion in the windows and in the arches which support the lantern 
tower were probably made by Bishop Longland, confessor to Henry 
VIII. His arms were impaled with those of the see of Lincoln, in 
the north and west windows of Stow church, in 1640.* Arg. ona 
chevron g. a falcon volant arg. between 3 ogresses, on a chief arg. a 
rose g. and two leopards’ heads. . 

Bloet, bishop of Lincoln, chaplain to King William the Conqueror, 
removed the monks of Stow to Eynsham, and took possession of the 
endowment which Leofric and the Lady Godiva had given to the 
church and monastery, and left nothing for the officiating priest at 
Stow but the tithe of wax. On the day which the church dedicates 
to the commemoration of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
yearly, the wax candles used in the church throughout the year were 
consecrated with great ceremony, and a solemn procession with 
lighted candles made at the same time. On this occasion the priest 
was wont to deliver candles to such of the inhabitants as attended 
Divine service. For these candles he received payment. Bishop 
Bloet’s successor, Alexander de Blois, established an arehdeacon of 
Stow about the year 1140. He was to have one turn in three to 
present to the church at Stow when it became vacant, the Prebendary 
of Corringham having the other two turns. In the words of the 
“ Ordinatio de Corringham”"—“ . . . . . . Providebit tamen 
Preebendarius [de Corringsham] de sacerdote pomendo pro ipso in 
Ecclesia de Stowa et amovendo cum videtur expedire.” 

Until the year 1821 the appointment “de sacerdote—in Ecclesia 
de Stowa” remained as it was first settled. The last appointment 
made by a prebendary of Stow was made by the Rev. George Beckett, 
M.A., who appointed the Rev. George Atkinson, M.A. Upon Mr. 
Atkinson’s death, according to a recent Act of Parliament, the Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln has the sole appointment of the minister. Mr. 
Prebendary Harcourt in the year 1700 increased the stipend of the 
incumbent to £40 per annum.t Since that period the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners have raised the curacy to £300 per annum. The 
Rev. E. H. Haskins, M.A., was appointed by Dr. Jackson, the Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln, in A.D. 1865. Dr. Jackson was consecrated Bishop 
of London, A.D. 1869. 

The object of this paper is to show that Stow church was never 8 
cathedral church, and consequently could never have been the mother 
church of Lincoln.{ Stow church was built about A.D. 673, in 
honour of the Holy Virgin; about A.D. 873 destroyed by the Danes; 
about A.D. 1010 rebuilt by Bishop Eadnoth, of Dorchester, for secular 


Kennet’s Case of I sand and of Keaeiohdi carages 

ennet’s mpropriations and o’ entation of Vi . 886, 337. 

$ The mother church of Lincoln was Dorchester. Bishop Remigis tzonslated the 
see of Dorchester to Lincoln in 1070. 

In 678 Eadhed was consecrated the first bishop of Lindsay, whose see was at 
Sidnacester. The cathedral was destroyed by the es in 873, In 949 the see of 
| ene at was united to that of Dorchester, and conferred on Leofwine, bishop of 

r. 
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priests, and much augmented by the benefactions of Earl Leofric and 
his Lady Godiva, 1053. After the Conquest, the religious here were 
changed for Benedictines, under the government of an abbot, by 
Bishop Remigius of Lincoln. He obtained for them the desolate 
abbey of Eynsham, whither his successor, Bloet, removed this abbot 
and his monks, reserving Stow, Newark, and some other estates, to 
the see of Lincoln, for which he gave them in exchange Charlebury, &c. 
Thus it has been shown that Stow church was never a bishop’s see. 
It was never called Sidnacester, but always either Ethelredestow, Stow 
St. Mary, or simply Stow, as at the present time.* 

About a mile to the south of the church is Stow park, in which 
stood the “ Ceenobium Monachorum.” Little remains of the original 
building, nevertheless, considerable foundations have been found, and 
there are still traces of a large moat which enclosed it. William of 
Malmsbury says that the “ Cznobium Monachorum apud St. Mariam 
de Stow (Remigius Linc. Episcopus) ex novo fecit.”+ By this is 
meant that the religious here were changed into Benedictine monks, 
under the government of Abbot Columbanus, by Remigius, who 
obtained for them the desolate abbey of Eynsham, in Oxfordshire, 
whither his successor, Robert Bloet, removed the abbot and his 
monks. He reserved Stow, Newark, and some other estates, to the 
see of Lincoln, for which he gave them in exchange Charlebury, é&c. 

A.D. 1076, Ingulph, speaking of the number of those who united 
in making monastic profession with the monks of Croyland, says ten 
were from Stow. After the monks were removed to Eynsham, the 
building used as a Cenobium was taken for the palace of the bishops 
of Lincoln. The Charta Regis Johannis, which relates to Fosse Priory, 
was signed at Stow on Sunday, 14th of January, 1201, where the king 
was then staying. He came thither from Lincoln on Saturday, 13th 
of January, and remained there until the 16th or 17th January, when 
he left for Louth. “Datum per manum Symonis Archidiaconi 
Wellensis, apud Stowa quarto decimo die Januarii, anno regni nostro.t 
The king had come to Lincoln to meet King William of Scotland. 
It so happened, however, that Hugh, bishop of Lincoln, died in 
London, 17th November, 1200, and was brought to Lincoln to be 
buried when the two monarchs were there, and they assisted in 
bearing his corpse to the grave. The bishops of Lincoln frequently 
resided at Stow park, as their letters and other documents are often 
dated from the palace of Stow. The land around the Ceenobium was 
enclosed, and a park formed, A.D. 1215. The park contained a quantity 
of wood-land. The expression is, “Grova de Stowa boscum clandere.” 
A.D. 1338, Bishop Burgersh fortified the palace, and in 1379 free 
warren was granted to it. 

In 1547, Holbeach, bishop of Rochester, was advanced to the see 
of Lincoln, on condition that he should give up the episcopal estates. 

* We may therefore conclude that the ‘‘vetus et constans opinio” about Stow’s 


being the mother church of Lincoln is a myth, and say with the Spaniard, ‘‘ El sabio 
muda consejo el nescio no,” i.¢., The wise man changes his mind ; the ignorant man 


will not. 
Will. Malmes 1. f. 165, n. 30. 
} This c r is in the Inspexemus of Ed. II. 
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Before he had been a month bishop of Lincoln he confiscated all the 

rincipal manors belonging to that see, as well as the palace in 
a and whatever the court required.* From this circumstance, 
Stow park was given to his family. The Thomas Holbeach whos 
arms were in the south chancel window was the bishop’s son. His 
tomb was in the south chancel, having on it the following :— 

‘‘ Neare unto this place lyeth buried the bodies of Mt Thomas Holbeach he some 
time dwelt at Stow Park with Ann his Wife daughter of Anthony Yoxley of Yoxley 
and Mellis Esq which said Anthony deceased the 9 Day of Sept Anno Dmi 1581 
and the said Thomas deceased y? first day of April Anno Dmi 1591 and they left issue 
only one sonne named Edward.” 

ARMS ON THE TOMB. 


Vert 5 escallops in saltire arg. [Holbeach]. 
Impaled quarterly { ary on a chief B. 3 lion’s bh 

vary of the first 
Ermine a chev. su. between 3 mulletts void gules [Yoxley]. 


The following is a translation of the charter of agreement, made by 
Wulfius, bishop [of Dorchester, consecrated 1053], Earl Leofric, and 
Lady Godiva, his wife, respecting the endowment of the monastery of 
Stow. It is written in AngloSaxon. Mon. Ang. v. iii. 


This writing shews in what manner the Agreement was entered into by Bishop 
Wulfius and Earl Leofric and his wife Lady Godiva respecting the monastery at 


Stow. 

The Bishop was asked to permit them to enrich the monastery by the addition of 
an Estate. The Bishop granted their request, and was glad to have their assistanw 
in that matter. Priests were establi hed at w. They were to perform the service 
in th manner as it was done at St. Paul’s, London. 


e same 
The land which was given should be ee ap | of those brethren who should reside 
e 


at Stow, for food and ing. = frodnothe et serude. 

The Bishop should have for his use + | ing that Cthericus, bishop [of Dor- 
chester, cons. 1016], and Ednoth, bishop [of Dorchester, cons. 1004], had before him 
of those things which the Bishop had by right belonging to his E > se ape 
two parts of every t which comes to that monastery; and the sho 
have the third ont two feasts excepted. 

The Bishop should have the third of the victuals or food brought thither. 

Moreover, the estate which the Bishop, the Earl, Godiva, and pious men have 

iven, shall always be annexed to that holy place for the necessary use of the 

ood and benefit of the monastery, so that no succeeding bi should 
require any hospitality or entertainment [feorme ne crafige] from thence, except 
eee Pee ene Seen We ite Uy She tow of 6 eelioete, as other bishops 


had : 
Mm. . [document] was executed with the entire consent of King Edward, and with 


ow. and that of Eadgytbe his wife, and of Stigand, arch-bishop, and of 
Kinsius, arch-bishop, &c., &. = ’ - r 


The custom of the Church of Rome divided every oblation or gain 
that accrued to the church from the contributions of the faithful, into 
four parts : one for the bishop and his family, because of hospitality 
and entertainment ; another for the clergy ; a third for the poor; 
and the fourth for the repairs of the church.t 

According to this custom, the bishop could only claim by right of 
his episcopate one-fourth of the gains of the monastery. By Earl 
Leofric’s grant, he has a right to two-thirds of all oblations. The 
priests had one-third of what accrued to the church. And the 
fraternity would all live together in the Ceenobium, and be supported 
by the grants of land to the monastery. 





* Rymer’s Foedera. + Bede B. 1 c. xxvii. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS OF THE 
PARISH OF NORTH WINFIELD. 


. BY J. CHARLES COX, ESQ. 


Tue Registers of this parish commence in the year 1567, and are in 
a tolerably perfect condition up to the present date. There appears 
to be no record of a few years at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, and it is somewhat puzzling to trace out the sequence of the 
different periods, owing to the arbitrary manner in which the various 
parts have been bound together. Although these registers lack the 
great interest which accrues to certain of their more fortunate con- 
temporaries, I trust that the few extracts, which I have made from 
their pages, may supply hints of some value to the genealogist, and 
may not be without some interest to the searchers into records of « 
by-gone age. 

The largest Register, a good-sized thin folio, is stitched in a single 
sheet of vellum. On the inside of the first leaf of this cover are the 
two following entries :— 

“ A new bay made in the east end of our church over the pulpit, Jul " 

* Alsoe a new church doore * made in the yeare of our Lord God 1 

The first entries (according to the present sequence of the pages) 
are the burials, commencing in the year 1628, These extend to 1634, 
and are written in Latin, and in a very neat hand. From this date, 
up to 1641, the burials and marriages are interspersed. 


“ Techa (?) Hall, a poore toanees, buried the 15the daie of October 1635.” 

“ A man child son of Ffrancis Brealsford Anna his wife the child hae 
it was broughte into y® world was buried the xxiii of November 1 

“ A man child son of Hercules Brealsford buried 15th Feb. 1639.” 


The parchment here becomes much —_ and the writing fainter 
and of another style ; the damp, too, affected it in several places, 
and rendered it illegible. 


* ba booke of the p. of Northwinfield begune | the 13 day of May Ano 
, anno regni Elizabeth Dei gratia * 

The fo followin ng is the first ey 

“ Imprimis Gratia Lawe filia Robti Lawe baptizata fuit 13 die maii.” 


In the same year occurs the earliest entry of the very ancient family 
of Brailsford :— 
“ Agnes filia Ricdi Braylesfforthe baptd 12 die Octobris,” 
The following entries seem also worthy of note for different 
reasons :— 
“ Edwardus filius populi sed mater erat Anna Moris bapt. 18 die Januarii. 1568.” 
2 a filius —— cujus sed mater erat Johanna Wagstaffe meretrix bap. 80 die 
‘anuarii a“ 
“ Brigetta puella filia nescio cujus sepulte fuit 10 die Novembris, 1581.” 
pe Johor fl filia a icke bap. - die Decembris, 1582. » P ‘ 
es filius is cujusdam a: ti unte cujus uxor rit in domo viduse 
rigthforthe (!) a} bapa fuit 7 die marcii, 1590.” _— 
vay Po how rod y = erat communis meretrix serva Johannes Clay de 
Hollens bap. 6 J 
is — Cooke ey -_ Northwingfeld sepultus’fuit 27 Septembris, 





* This would, doubtless, be the door into the church from the south porch. It is 
still in good condition. 
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There is here a blank for several years, and the subsequent entries 
are for the most part written in English. 

‘Thomas Robin a souldier being a Scotish man was buried upon the xxiii of 

Februari Ano. D. 1645.” 
a souldier of the Scotts armie* was buried March the 8 day 
Anno Domi 1645.” 

Record is made in the following year of a tempest, but only these 
few words can be decyphered :— 

** Ye chancell lead was bloane off at y® same time .. .. . winde fortis 

yardes.” 

This Register terminates with the year 1654, but two other entries 
of a later date have been subsequently added. 

The second volume of the Registers is a narrow folio, and the cover 
seems to have formed part of an older register, from which the entries 
have been erased. At the top of the inside of the first leaf of the 
cover is written :— 

“This booke was made the first day of June An® Dm 1654 by me Thomas Curtis 

ffor a Register book for the pish of Northwingfield, 1654.” 

Then comes, in much fainter ink and partly obliterated, the entry 
of a baptism in the year 1633, and below this again is the following 
highly curious insertion :— 

** Upon the first day of A’ or there aboute their was a great clock plum stolen 
out of the steeple which was eight or nine stone waight sum stronge body did 
steal yt or else it could not have been carried away for I could not lift it with 
hich did unlocks tho chogglo door when they plessed to gvo axa sags wheal 

e oor whe an w 
was ous a ere cod teaalo times the chant docten won tah mn when I 
never did know of it for by this means allso by going into the} c Il win- 
dow and breaking the . . . . door into the chancell at there pleasure the 
Church was made common and doores left open alnight manie times.” 

The above appears to be in the handwriting of Thomas Curtis, the 
then Registrar, but that he did not long keep his temporary appoint 
ment is shown by what remains of the next entry, which is also 
written on the cover :— 

ye aT a ch William Wing ...... 

H cathe oe 3 , O Shemne Curtis wes 


tyme of the great warre in 
The first page of this Register commences with the memoranda of 
the publication of marriages performed before Justices of the Peace, 
in accordance with the Act of Parliament of 1653 :— 





This seems to e that the north chapel been even then from 
body of the church. The archway that connects it with the chancel is still 
locked up. The chapel has two windows of the Decorated period, and some 
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After several other entries of a like nature, follows the formal 
appointment of William Wing to the office of Registrar. It may be 
well to give the whole of the signatures to this document, as they are 
of interest in showing who were the principal inhabitants of the parish 
at that date, their numbers, and the orthography of their names :— 


oo 


Webster, William Hill, Edward Turner, Richard Goodwi 
Richard Watson, William Biieth, Edward Bradshaw, William Milnes, Ric! 
Houle, Thomas Saule, Robert Hall, Authonie Fox, Matthew Phillips, Roberte 
Wood, Henrie Cowlishaw, John Lee, Thomas Cowlishaw, Robert Cowlishaw, 
George Millward, James Hawksley, William Webster, George Hawksley, 
Thomas Millward, Richard Millward, Richard Hawksley, Richard Brealsford, 
bag Bower, John Simson, Robert Watkinson, Edward Willson, Thomas 


JOHN ASHMORE, } Churchwardens, 
MaTTHEW HOPKINSON, Anno Dmi 1658.” 


The page concludes with two baptisms of the year 1654 :— 
“Mary the daughter of William Cockaine of Stretton Hall was buried uppon 15 
day of October. 


« Edward Hallowes of Handley was buried uppon the 2nd day of Januarie.” 

Shortly after this date the records are divided into the three héads 
of “Nomina Baptizonun,” “Nomina Sepultorum,” and “ Nomina 
Conjugorum,” and they appear to have been kept with considerable 
accuracy up to the year 1685, when this book terminates. Here are 
a few excerpts from these pages :— 


“ John Greenwill a wandering person was buried Nov. vi day 1655.” 

ee =< John Cowpe de Tupton hall was buried upon the first day 
e 1656.” 

“ A man child of Robert Clayes not baptized was buried 1 March 1656.” 

“ Katherine Brealsford of Ankerbould was buried 3 Dec. 1657.” 


Abcve this last entry are inserted by a different hand :— 


‘* John the son of John Brealsford of this parish was bapt. Dec. xx. 1652 
‘* Ann daughter of John Brealsford of this parish was bapt. Feb. vii. 1654.” 
° Katheren the daughter of William Winge the le was baptized 8d Sept. 


1658. 
“ Johannis filli io cuj i 
= by he wy ae is ae erat Daurothy Dakeinge meritrix sepultus 

“ Brigit fillia popali said (sic) mater erat.” . ‘ ‘ 

The word next used in this strange formulary, which is happily 
only given in Latin, has been vigorously blotted out, and the entry 
has been amended by this addition :— 

“ Brigit the daughter of Edward Turner was bapt. 12 Augt. 1661.” 

ye & poor man found dead in the pastures buryed Oct. 7% 1678.” 

“ William Whittaker of Morwood Iuter’d in his yard, Oct, 12% 1679, Exe.” 

On a blank leaf, following the baptisms of 1679, isa short pedigree 
of the Curtis family, written in a small neat hand by Thomas, the 
Registrar, whose dismissal is recorded on the cover. 





most interesting, but sadly mutilated, mural sculptures. Owing to its being used as 
the village school, its condition is getting worse year by year. snd , 
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‘‘ Ellen daughter of Robert Fowler bapt. 18 May, 1574. John Curtis and Ellen 
Fowler married 27 A 1597. omas son of John Curtis, bapt. 5 March 
1597. John ditto 27 1601. Rubert ditto 3 June 1603. Richard ditto % 
Jan. 1606. Edword ditto 14 Nov. 1611. Thomas Curtis and Joane Clay 
married 1 June 1624.” 


The fruits of this marriage then follow, they extend up to the 
year 1654. 

At the bottom of the same page are the entries of the baptisms of 
five members of the family of Bloodworth, from 1650 up to 1658. 

At the end of this volume is a memorandum in a legal hand to the 
effect that “Thomas of Dabbe late of Pillesley in the parrishe of 
Northwinfield in the countye of Darbye yeoman,” leaves £10, the 
interest of which is to be given to the poor of the parish on St. 
Thomas’s Day. Dated 9th May, 1617. 

A third volume of these Registers commences with the year 1685, 
but a considerable portion of it is taken up by a transcript of the 
preceding volume, written in a bold and very legible hand. 

On one of the fly-leaves of this Register is the following list o 
births of unbaptized* Quakers :— 

“Tupton. Sarah d of George and Ellen Wright born 6 May, 1698. 

Fay Gene od Seats bie emt Nera 
in, born 
= eee ae Theme & Hennak Ly born 4 April 1702. 
Filey. Margret d. of Nicolas & Hannah er born 27 . 1702. 
William s. of George & Ellen Turpin born 17 Nov. 1 08. 
Tuptos. Hannah d. of George & . . Ashley, born 17 Nov. = 
-——- Kathrin d. of Nico & Hannah Turner, born 21 Se t. 1705, 
Daniel s. of George & Ellen Turpin born 29 Jan. 17 


Pilsley. a 8. of John & Sarah Oldham born 2 June 1706, and baptized by 
Presbyterian Parson of Allferton June 26.” 


Another fly-leaf bears the following. memorandum :— 


‘*Memorand : April the first, 1707, With this money here ified and about A 
thirty shillings more which was in John Brailsford’s hands of Cunnigree was 
bought a silver Patine for the Communion Service of Northwingfield parish 
which Patine cost the sum of three pounds and seven pence. Witness my 
hand. JOHN LexseE Curate Ibid.” 


The actual amount collected at the Offertory on each Communion 
Sunday is then specified, ‘and the total for a year-and-a-half only 








amounts to £1 16s. 1d. It seems that it was then the practice to Vax 
administer the Sacrament in this Church on six occasions in the year, Joy 
viz.:—on Palm Sunday, Good Friday, Easter Day, Midsummer, " 
Michaelmas, and on the Sunday before Christmas Day. the 
A loose leaf of paper placed in this bodk is inscribed with the ar pag 
nexed agreement :— 16¢ 
ohenmnats <a floods and ry h h wa! 
*¢ For preven 0 ent is an hi 
dibial to Mr, Matthow Powell Rector of Northwinfield and Mr. Francie Oralle 
ford of Cu it was then en between the said parties that a strait for 
course should be made for the Water through the bottom of Mr. Powell’s new “d 
Close and Mr. Francis Brailsford’s ground on the other side and for the making Ho 





* One of the earliest colonies of Quakers must have settled in this parish ; George 
Fox, their founder died in 1691. It was in this county that they first earned theit 
distinctive appellation. George Fox, who was imprisoned at Derby for twelve 
months, says in his journal—‘‘ Justice Bennett, of Darby, was the first that called 

us Quakers, because I bid him tremble at the Word of the Lord, and this was in the 
year 
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the said course it was necessary that they should exchange about an acre of 
ground which accordingly they agreed to do and havi eee Go antane 4 
an acre of d it was viewed by Mr. Brailsford steward to my 
Scarsdale and patron of the parish church of Northwinfield and he judged the 
same exchange to be very equal, and that it will be very beneficial to the 
present Rector and his Successors. In witness whereof the parties herein con- 
cerned as well as Mr. Brailsford my Lord’s steward bave interchangeably put 
their hands the day first above writteu. Ma. PowELL. 

In the ——- of (Signed) ARAN. BRAILSFORD. 
R. Freeman 


J. Leese, Curate.” 


This book also contains a copy of another agreement of some in- 
terest of an earlier date, which is as follows :— 


“The Art. of ment between William Barton Minister of Northwingfield and Ed- 
mund Wirkson Minister of Morton in the county of Derby as followeth—Whereas 
sundry grounds lying within a certain circuit called the double ditch are halfe 
within the parish of Northwingfield and halfe within the parish of Morton and 
the tyth corn hay hemp and flax are under tyth that is to say are equally to 
be divided between the respective parsons of the said parishes : It is here 
covenanted and agreed between the persons above named that all the groun 
lying on the north side Padleywood within the said double ditch shall pay the 
whole tyth of corn hay hemp and flax to Mr. Barton and all the grounds lying 
on the South side the said wood shall pay the whole tyth of corn hay hemp a 
flax to Mr. Wirkson during the natural lives of the said persons, 14% 
July 1653.” 

Another entry from this book relating to the great bell, seems, also, 

to be worth transcribing :— 

“Received the 18t» of October 1749 of the then Churchwardens (that is to say) 
Will. Hopkinson, Tho. Boller, Will. Parsons, and Ben. Rooth the sum of 
Twenty seven pounds and eight Le being in ffull of all demands for casting 
the great Bell, fuzing Metall and Hanging the said Bell. I say Recevd the 
same in Full Per me DANIEL HEDDERLEY. 

Test. Robert Parsons. 

J. Snibson, Clerk.” 

Am the names which occur more or less frequently in the earlier registers, may 
be noted’ Allon, Alsop, Baggaley, Bagshaw de Heath, Bancroft de Wiliamtho . 
Bartlemew, Beardall, Beaumont, Beighton. Blackwell, Bloodworth, Brailsford, B: - 
sopp, Bunting, Cavendish, Charlesworth, Clay, Clyfford de Handley, Coke, Cowlishaw, 
} tel ones, Dakin, Davenport, Dislforth, Eliott, Eyre de Pilsley, Fouljamb, 
Fowler, Gladwin, Greensmith, Hardwick, Hallowes, os Heathcote, Hern- 
shaw, Jepson, Ludlam, Mann de Stretton Hall, Meynell, Milward, Mobberley, Morley, 
Mottershaw, Newbold, Proudlove, Pursglove, Pynder, Reignould, Revell, Rowbotham, 
Roades, Rufforth, Savage, Shipton, Simpson, Singleton, Stafford, Stopford, Swindell, 
Vavyser (sic) Wass, Wheatcroft, Woodward. 

Cristian Names.- Archelaus, Cisseley (sic), Gamaliel, Hercules, Jesper (sic), 
Joyce, Lemuel, Nathaniel, Penelope, Petronilla, Sybil, Theophilus. 

The Registrar who, judging by the handwriting, kept the books for 
the period beginning 1699, has taken strange liberties with the previous 

es, by making numerous inserticns. Between the years 1659 and 
pages, by making ns. | y 
1666, he has made no less than five insertions, amongst the baptisms, 
of the family of Wass. 

These registers are singularly rich in the genealogy of the Brails- 
fords. They are variously described as “de Monte,” “ de Stretton,” 
“de Pylesley,” “de Ankerbould,” “ of the Hill,” “ of Hill House,” “ of 
Homegate,” “‘ of Senor,” é&c. 

I hope on another occasion to give all the extracts relative to this 
ancient Derbyshire family. 


Hazelwood, Belper. 
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es THOMAS BARRITT, OF MANCHESTER. 
gs BY ALEXANDER B, WvoD. 
a (Concluded from Vol. XII, page 208.) 
ss Mr. Bareirt was also a versifier, and he left behind him many quaint 
& = metrical essays on local families and events, which I have collected 
34 from every available source. The first quotation I give has reference 
3 & to the old Lancashire hall, “the antient seat of the Gerard family,” 
r where was found the famous sword which had once graced the thigh of 
g a Prince of England. Although Barritt good-naturedly argued that 
6 the said sword had erst belonged to the Black Prince, he afterwards 
: te modified his assertion in a communication to the Gentleman's Magazine 
ge (vol. 69, pp. 211-12, 1789), by saying, “the broad crooked sword 
= , by some called the Black Prince’s, but others, with more 
a8 certainty, have ascribed it to Edward, son of Henry IIL, and there 
£8 is great ~serenieae of its being the same mentioned in Burn’s His- 
aé tory of Westmoreland and Cumberland, but how it came into this 
2 5 county, no one at this day knows.” Now I will give the rhyme. 
Ei pa An HERALDIC Porm. 
= H hill, a castl d great, * 
23 Whose hardy walls long time had teen the seat 
38 Of one true gallant knight, in days of yore, 
e Who his coat armour on his target bore, 
$ And, Briton like, oft in the wars of France 
3S Display’d his banner ’gainst both sword and lance. 
Ee An aged Herald, who of old had been 
| For learning T sy held in a mg esteem, 
g Approach’d this fortress, view’d her warlike wall, 
er towers, her gates, portcullises and all ; 
a 3 Nor when the sage had view’d the walls around, 
ps And all things curious there to be found, 
2 Some noble object of an antient kind 
Was still within the walls, ran in his mind,— 





The noble ae strong, all wrought with gold, 


With Gorget studed richly to behold, 
Gantlets most curious, form’d with many a joint, 


family in Manchester ; 


younger, and 


g Gloves once esteem’d the challenge to appoint, 

i The Spear, the Axe, the Dagger, and the Mace, 

° The Bow and Arrows us’d in elder days ; 
og But here’s a brave old sword, now rusty grown,t 
a6 With Dtonrdus, Prins Buglic, in gold wrote ox; 
st A pledge of better times, when England’s foes 


In Gallis felt the weight of Ed ’s blows, 


* Brrn or Garswoop Hatt, near Wigan, Lancashire. The ancient seat of the 


Gerards family. 
+t Barritt energetically endeavoured to prove that this ro sword had once 


graced the thigh of Edward Woodstock, the renowned Black ce. 





4pnomas Barri 


**sent letters” to fri 


+ 


married or returned to England. 
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Lost and unknown till now,* this blade did lie 

Until observ’d by antiquarian eye.+ 

Such antient harness did the Castle hold,— 
famous was in story we are told. 

Like brazen statues, ing in the sun, 

Shone our old warriors with their armour on ; 
Around the ta; hung rich armour rare, 
Which oft of old did our warriors wear 

In Palestine, when Richard led them on, 

And Poicteers field, which Edward bravely won. 
He soy, ** Whose shield is yonder I behold ? 

A field of blood, three lyons pal’d in gold, 

E’en as the victors wrapt in triumph’s charms, 
So does the garter round that royal arms ; 
Sure, these were arms of some victorious king, 
Whose prowess great did make his subjects sing : 
Battles are won, our laurels gain’d once more, 
Rest now great monarch on thy native shore !” 
Above the shield a helmet there was plac’d, 
And richly with a feather’d plume was grac’d, 
.The guards de vizor, bars of sure defence, 

Stand full in front securely from offence. 
Musing, he stands, beholding things so rare,— 
With art and arms what can on earth compare ? 
Then cries, ‘‘Oh! knights ye servants of the maid, 
Ye sons of Pallas heroes,”—thus he said— 

‘* Offsprings of honour, the oppressed aid, 
Ne’er let the vices of the times prevail, 

But Truth and Justice join sans party pale. 

** On milk white s glitter in armour bright, 
When bannevs wave and clarions sound for fight, 
With shield of silver, charg’d with cross of blood, 
Such arms and armour never was witbstood,— 

A Christian's badge, worthy a champion’s arm, 
A noble mind it will with glory charm ! 

Your spirits high ’twill raise for such a cause, 
Religion for to fight for, and your laws, 
Triumphant will you live, or bravely die, 

A bright example to posterity. 

In this great universe your name’s renown'’d,— 
Fame stretches wide her wings, with trumpet sound,— 
And herald-like, thro’ the vast space proclaims 
Most mighty honour to most mighty names ; 
Your shields I'll blazon, nobly you shall see 

In all the pomp and state of Heraldry : 
Helmets with feather'd plume, or martial crest, 
With Or and Argent richly shall be dress’d, 
Surcoats and Mantles, spurs of gold shall wear, 
The Fess and Chief, I, in your arms will rear, 
With Honour’s augmentations you shall shine 
Rich as Minerva’s shield that’s all divine : 

So shall you mount the flying-horse of fame, 
And in her sacred Temple write your name, 
Joys that are rich in the next world you'll know, 
As when in Paradise the first did grow !” 

A charge like this, he bid the keeper tell 

To all who after came—so bid farewell ! 


In scanning these lines anent the Gerard family and Bryn Hall, it 
occurred to me that Barritt had recorded, in one of his note-books, a 
curious account of this old Lancashire homestead ; and I here tran- 
scribe it for the entertainment of the reader. 

“ Bryn Hatt, within a few miles of Wigan, Lanca’. (an antient seat of the Gerards, 


140-1. 





* The year 1778. See correspondence, ante, vol. ix, pp. 1 
+ “Richard Leigh, of near Newton-in-the- Willows, who relieved it from obscurity,” 
and presented the much-prized sword to Barritt. 
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a Roman catholic familey), is a fine old building but now almost in ruins, with the 
venerable Ivy revelling without controul on its mouldering walls ; within is a spacious 
court yard to which we ae by means of a bridge over the Moat which surrounds 
this antient fabric. The Gate house is seour’d by monstrous strong & large doors, 
within the court is what hath been a very —— the entrance into a ious room 
call’d the hall, , the chimney piece is a carved Arms of England but no older than the 
reign of Ki ames the first ; across one side of this hall runs a raild ag Fy which 
rsons might stand to see any entertainment celebrated in the room. is Gall 
is sup) by double pillars in the front of pilasters, & forming arches betwixt eac 
other under which persons may from one room to another. On these pillars & 
arches is abundance of rich carv’d work but quite rotten with age & damp, most part 
of the wainscot hath been torn away to enrich other rooms at Garswood Hall, the 
resent seat of St. Thos. Gerard. In the windows are some Arms of painted glass 
but I coud find none but whose wrt first began with the Leighs of Lyme, at 
which I was surpriz’d, expecting to find the original arms of Bryn or Ge on the 
first quarter. 

At this Hall resides a Papist priest & above stairs is a Romish Chapell still us’ed by 
the neighbours who believe strange things concerning a man’s hand formerly preserv’d 
as a relique at this place & now in the possession of the Gerard family kept in a white 
silk bag, they call it Father Arrowsmith’s hand, a Martyr who was put to death at 
Lancaster with some others for religion’s sake in the time of King William the third, 
& when about to suffer, desired his papist friends to cut his hand off, which after his 
death wou’d have the power to work miraculous cures on such sick and lame people 
who had faith to believe its miraculous power, which power they as firmly believe as 
their own existence. 

I was in company with a woman who had lain with a relation of hers sick of the 
small pox for the space of six weeks, during all that time had this hand lying with 
them, every night, on purpose to effect a safe recovery of the afflicted person. I was 
told it came to Manchester about the time of the last rebellion 1745, to cure a poor 
papist lad afflicted with sores, whose name was Hill & lived in Withy grove, & work’d 
a miracle by curing him ; this they hold forth as fact, but upon wing we Remy y° 
matter I found it to be meer falshood & groundless stuff, some of ow urs re- 
membering the affair, the lad died in about a fortnight after bis being rubb’d or 
chaffod with it. 

The famous Arrowsmith was hang’d for a rape & not for righteousness sake as 
these people pretend, who, to cover such a foul Tegnes falling on a father & teacher 
of their church, have hatch’d this miracle. 

One of the family of Kenyons at that time was sherriff* & attended the execution, 
the vouchers for this wonder report the sherriff refus’d him some small favour at the 
gallows, whereupon the father denounc’d a curse upon him by informing him that 
whilst the family of Kenyon had an heir they shou’d never want a cripple, which they 
boast of to this day is still in force, though few of other persuasions will be so hard 
set to credit miracles in these our days, founded upon such occasions.” 


John Roby, in Traditions of Lancashire (see Vol. 2, p. 246, fourth 
series), prints the above interesting item, with very slight alterations, 
as a prefatory note whereon he founds his legendary tale, “The Dead 
Man’s Hand.” I regret that Mr. Roby should have done this without 
acknowledging his debt to Barritt ; at least, he might have given the 
industrious old antiquary a passing word of thanks. 

Barritt availed himself of every opportunity to honour his friend, 
Colonel Chadwick. I opine the old county magnate was pleased with 
the following metrical essay, which the rhymster addressed to him, 
on the situation of his favourite residence :— 

VERSES UPON THE SITUATION OF HEALEY HALL.+ 
YE blest retreats from busy scenes of life, 
No drum’s alarms, or trumpet calls to strif: 
To fright the dwellers of these peaceful lands, 
Or arm a Perfect of Lancastrian bands : 
Rut calm tranquility these shades possess, 
And sweet retirement doth their owner bless. 





* I should suppose Under Sheriff. ‘ 
+ Edwin Waugh, the “ Burns of Lancashire,” than whom, I think, there is no 
sweeter descriptive writer in the English language, in one of his Lancashire Sketches, 
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Hail woods and wilds, which Spodden banks are nigh, 
Where crystal streams down mae | gothic fly ; 

Where May-day youths to taste the Fount repair, 
While tales of Fairies entertain the fair. 

Here the shy hare its covert safety finds ; 

And warbling notes, from birds of various kinds, 
Delight the air ; while from beneath we spy 

-A dreary landscape on the mountain high— 

Such were the groves, where Druid priests of old 

Cut the ripe misletoe with bills of gold ; 

Thenee to wide = conveyed the hallow’d prize 

In awful pomp, to grace some sacrifice !— 

In these still shades the soul of pleasure knows 

When — her harp, or night her poppies sows : 
Proud monarchs say, who boast of glittering domes, 
If yours compared may be with such like homes ! 


Here we have a curious trifle of Lancashire history rescued by the 
preserving hand of Barritt, and told in his peculiar quaint rhyme :— 
A TRAFFORD AND ByRon FEUD. 


In our Fourth Edward’s fickle days 

A serious quarrel, story says, 

Took place near Rochdale, we are told 
"Twixt Trafford and a Byron bold. 
The cause was this, we understand, 
About some privileges of land. 

Oliver Chadwick, from Chadwick Hall, 
On Byron’s part that day did fall ; 
But afterwards it came to pass. 

Lord Stanley arbitrator was, 

Trafford should pay full sixty pound 
In holy ace Ay chester ; ; 
And from this contract not to err, 

To Chadwick’s heirs, to keep them quiet, 

And never more to move a riot: 

Ten marks at birthday of St. John, 

And ten at Martin’s day upon, 

Each year, until the whole was paid ; 

And to be friends again, he said. 

The ‘authority for the facts in these rhymes was a curious deed 
in the possession of Colonel Chadwick. Oliver Chadwick, of Chad- 
wick Hall, in the parish of Rochdale, was the son of Henry Chadwick, 
who died about 1482. Oliver was living 28th. June, 1489, but the 
family pedigree does not give the date of hisdeath. He left two sons, 
Roger and Oliver. Ten marks amount to £6 13s. 4d. St. John’s 
day is June 24, and that of St. Martin, the Bishop, in winter, Novem- 
ber 11. In those times payments of importance were usually required 





draws the following picture of the Hall and its worthy owner :—‘‘ Healey Hall, the 
residence of old Colonei Chadwick—a thorough-bred Lancashire man, descended from 
the Chadwicks of Chadwick Hall, in the same township, who are reckoned amongst 
the early Saxon settlers in the vale of the Roch, was a modern building, erected on 
the site of an ancient house, one of the seats of the Chadwick family. jis modern 
residence was built by the worthy and eccentric Colonel Chadwick, who was his own 
architect. He was a magistrate, highly respected all over the parish, and he was 
accounted a more learned man than common, even among persons of his own position, 
in those days. The people of his immediate district, down to the humblest cottager, 
were almost all known to him, as one may say, ‘by headmark.’ He mingled with 
them in a free homely way ; he liked to talk to them jn their own quaint Doric speech, 
mont was — — with ery ay and ways of living, and their several 
worldly conditions. e situation of the Hall is singularly picturesque, upon a green 

, near the summit of the bank, on the suulh-caltie side of ‘ The Threteh,’ 
and overlooking the widest part of that ravine.” 
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to be made either in the porch or before the high altar of the parish 
church.* 

The heraldic poem, which follows, contains the “decline and fall” 
of the Radcliffes, of Ordsall Hall, near Manchester, once a family of 
great influence in Lancashire. The weaving of the rhyme is so curi- 


ous and quaint, that I think no regrets will be occasioned by my 
quoting it at length :— ; 
THE RADCLIFFES OF ORDSALL. 
Ort elder poets told of men renown’'d, 
Whose glorious actions are in history found, 
These humble lines expect no laurel'd praise ; 
Cypress and willow more become the case. 
To foreign climes my fancy does not roam ; 
I wish to sing of what has pass’d at home. 
A gentle race did once at Ordsall dwel: 
A branch from Radcliffe Tower, as heralds tell, 
Who kept themselves and theirs in high renown 
As records show, in country and in town. 
When generations twelve had gone their round, 
A Sir John Radcliffe was at Ordsall found : 
Five sons he had, who to the wars would go, 
And in the fields of Mars their prowess show. 
John, William, Edmund, Thomas, Alexander, 
All these, as soldiers brave, abroad did wander. 
William and Alexander were in Ireland slain ; 
Edmund and Thomas died on Flanders’ plain : 
To Isle of Rhée Sir Jobn, the eldest, went, 
When Charles the First thither an army sent ; 
Buckingham’s great duke there led the host. 
John, like his brothers, was by fortune cross’d ; 
For in the battle his death wounds he got 
Where both his legs ta’en off by cannon shot. 
But ere he died, a letter did indite, 
And on his hat crown did the message write. 
Directed was the letter for his bride, 
At Ordsall Hall, where she did then reside. 
Ere he left home a quarrel had took place, 
Through jealousy, which time could not erase. 
A Squire Prestwich had familiar been ; 
At Ordsall Hall he was too often seen. 
He lived at Hulme, and, so the tale was rife, 
He was too friendly with our Raccliffe’s wife, 
Which caused a separation to take place ; 
On home Sir John again ne’er set his face. 
Duke Villiers said—‘‘ Mind not a faithless bride.” 
The letter never went ;—Sir John he died ; 
But Jeft a son of Alexander’s name, 
Made Knight o’ th’ Bath, which added to his fame ; 
Who had a son, and he was Robert named, 
Whose haughty temper made his conduct blamed. 
For, on a day some friends in Cheshire met, 
Some pleasant circumstance to celebrate ; 
But so this Robert, ere he went to 
Had with Sir Samuel Daniel quarrell 
The next day Robert out a shooting went, 
But still his mind upon — was bent. 
By accident he met Sir Samue 
On Bowdon Do’ for so the people tell, 
And fight he would till one of them should die 
Ere they did part, and that immediately. 
Sir Samuel says—‘“‘I see how discord ends ; f 
* I never thought but sleep had made us friends.” 


* Ballads and Songs of Lancashire, chiefly older than the 19th century. 
Joun HaRianp, F.8.A. v od 
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** No parley, man,” says Robert, “ fight I will, 
* Or with my at once I will you kill.” 
** Well,” says Sir Samuel, “ if to fight I must, 
«My sword is not the sort I wish to trust.” 
Then fight they did, and on the sandy Downs 
Rash Robert fell, covered with blood and wounds. 
Some coun en did then his body move 
From where he died unto some ground above, 
Which little spot, as people yet do say, 
Is called the ‘‘ Radcliffe’s Croft” unto this day. 
From thence to Northern Church he was convey’d, 
In Tatton Chapel there his corpse was laid. 
O’er him a stone does still remain to tell 
By what sad circumstance this Robert fell. 

us in a fatal hour he lost his life 
And left at Withernshaw a widow’d wife. 

fifteen generations, now not one 
Is left, of father, uncle, brother, son. 
After this time the Radcliffes did decay; 
They dissipated Ordsall and its lands away. 


Mr. Barritt was well known to antiquaries throughout England as a 
skilful antiquary and genealogist, and by his great industry and per- 
severance he contrived to illustrate many curious subjects of antiquity. 
To the Gentleman's Magazine he was a frequent contributor both by 
his pencil and pen; and his pencil partially illustrated a History of 
Leicestershire, Aiken’s Manchester, and the Proceedings and Trans- 
actions of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. ‘In 
Shaw’s History of Staffordshire, in the account of Mavesyn Ridware, 
are several plates of antiquities, the drawings of which were sup- 
plied by Mr. Barritt.” A careful perusal of the North of England 
local and county histories, published in his day, would reveal many 
more of Barritt’s worthy labours ; and I am quite confident that the 
antiquaries of Lancashire and Cheshire are now much indebted to the 
kindly preserving hand of the old saddle-maker. In addition, Mr. 
Barritt left many drawings of the Old Halls of Lancashire ; some of 
these are in Chetham Library, but the principal bulk got astray. 
These, with his collection of ancient stained glass, were purchased by 
the late William Ford, a Manchester printseller and book collector, 
and from his they passed to other hands. Some quaint books and 
prints, as well as a fine miniature of the antiquary, on ivory, are in 
the possession of the old lady to whom I have before referred, and to 
whom I am also indebted for many reminiscences of Barritt’s life and 
surroundings. Charles Pye, the engraver, of London, published a 
portrait of Barritt, in April, 1820; the motto of this engraving is— 
“T have considered the days of old and the years that are past.” A 
characteristic portrait of the “ good old man,”—an heraldic book-plate 
—engraved from a drawing done by himself, with the motto “ rofert 
Autiqua in owed and the date 1794, with his initials, T. B., is 
engraved in the last number of the “ Rexiquary,” Plate XXIV. In 
this portrait he is represented as overlooking his favourite Edwardus 
sword, which is conspicuously displayed, surrounded by helmets, 
breast-plates, and heraldic scrolls. Another portrait exists on the 
title-page to his Lancashire Pedigrees. He bas pourtrayed himself as 
in the vault of Eccles church. He is attired “in a suit of sober black, 
shorts, brass shoe-buckles, gold watch-chain, &c.” In this title-page,. 
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which is illustrated with highly-coloured drawings and heraldic bla- 
zons, he has introduced some of his own curious lines :— 
“ See antiquarius view, with thoughtful eye, 

The dreary sepulchres where mortals lie ; 

Converse with stones and monumental brass, 

The rude inacription, and the painted glass ; 

The gloomy vaults descend with awful tread, 

And view the silent mansions of the dead ; 

Restored monuments he brings to view, 

And all their faded grandeur blooms anew : 

Sires to their sons, by lineal pedi 

He joins, in all the forms of heraldry ; 

Nor stops his search, where elder arts and arms 

Point out the way that’s strew’d with antique charms.* 


Of Barritt I have had “ mine little say,” and I cannot but think, if 
we all stowed as much grain in the garner, the local historian would 
be saved a world of trouble, for “antiquities, apparently trifling, at 
times, like chinks, let in a considerable light on the customs of our 
ancestors or their history.” But what is far better, we should not 
sink into the sea of eternity without leaving a record of our voyage 
over the ocean of Life ! 


London. 





A FEW PASSING THOUGHTS ON CHANGE. 


BY T. BRUSHFIELD. 


“The presence of perpetual change 
Is ner on the earth : 
To-day is only as the soil 
That gives to-morrow birth.” 


L, E. L. 


One cannot look over the pages of the “ Retiquary” without feeling 
the appetite whetted for further investigations as to past usages and 
observances, which have existed and passed away for ever, and which 
do at the same time fill the mind with instructive lessons, yea, with 
wonder at the marvellous changes which, under the rule of a power 
we cannot see, but which we feel and acknowledge, have taken 
place and still, it is evident, are daily and hourly taking place in 
the fashions, manners, and pursuits of the inhabitants of this stu- 
pendous universe. "Tis an interesting study, worthy of the deepest 
and calmest reflection; for although our sphere for observation is 
necessarily limited, yet we have a right to conclude that what- 
ever we find taking place in our brief period and narrow circle, is a 
fair and true representation of what is taking place a 
in the whole range of existence. The material changes whic 

have taken place in any one village, tell the story of what is tak- 


2a" last four lines are not written below the portrait, but occur elsewhere.— 
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ing place in all villages; in one country, as in every country; and 
there is no doubt the idea may be further advanced, if in one world, 
in the millions of worlds that surround us. To illustrate this point, 
some well-known facts connected with the Peak of Derbyshire may 
be appropriately suggested. There exists near Castleton a lead mine, 
supposed to be the oldest lead mine in the county of Derby; it ix 
called the Odin or Wodin mine, and no doubt existed at the time 
when the ancient Scandinavian gods were worshipped in these islands, 
There is also a cave near to Dovedale called Thor’s cave, which is another 
evidence of the same powers prevailing, for the names of ancient deities 
could not have originated by chance. The Druids next held sway 
over the district, and the ancient temple of Arbor Lowe is undoubted 
proof of this ; they, I believe, were truly Sun worshippers, and that 
grand relic of their existence appears to me to be the most strik 
ing and magnificent sight in the Peak of Derbyshire. Well, the 
Druids gave place to a paganism, which also gave place to that more 
peaceful and blessed sway which has civilized, and is further going 
onward civilizing, the whole race of humanity. All this is delightful to 
contemplate : every change is an improvement on the past, telling us 
plainly of circumstances which are evident to our senses, and proving 
very clearly that we are making progress towards a state of being 
as perfect as our human nature is capable of becoming. But minor 
points are wortby of note, our yule log and our yule drink, as well 
as the practice observed at Christmas time of decorating our houses 
with evergreens, mistletoe, and holly, are practices and observances 
which no doubt originated with the Druids. The YULE or WHEEL 
had some bearing on the Sun worship which they practised; and 
the evergreens and mistletoe were known to be sacred trees, which 
were taken into their dwellings in winter, believing that the Sun 
deity, at that period of the year least seen, existed only in those 
trees which in the winter season remained green. This would prove 
that to some extent the Druids were tree worshippers. Of course 
the yule log and the use of evergreens originated long before the 
Christian era. It is very certain that St. Augustine had instruc 
tions from the reigning pontiff at Rome to break the idols wor 
shipped by the native Britons, but not to interfere with their tem- 
ples, but rather to utilize them, and, far as possible, adapt them 
to the new faith he was introducing. This does not lessen but 
rather increases the interest in them, and proves that such simple 
practices, so that they are harmless, continue from age to age, as if 
preserved in the habits of the people, to perpetuate some of the most 
simple and innocent practices of their ancestors. The subject isa 
very pleasing one, the enquiry full of interest, and many of your 
readers will, I hope, see its importance, and contribute to your columns 
papers on the subject ; and if this brief notice should be the means of 
prompting others to do that good work, it will not have been written 
in vain. 





CHURCH GOODS IN THE EAST RIDING OF THE COUNTY 
OF YORK, TEMP. EDWARD VI. 


BY THE REV. MACKENZIE E. C. WALCOTT, B.D., F.8.A., ETC. 
(Continued from vol. xii. p. 200.) 


HarPHAME.—(Jas. —_ curate) j challes gilt ij vestments j of old bustian with a 
grene bende bordered with sterris the other of blacke silke with albes & amyts iij 
alter clothes ij towells j corporax with a casse ij little candlesteks of metell ij smal 


belles. 

BesonBie.—(Rob. Hawll Curat) j challesse of silver parcell gilt vj alter clothes vj 
hand towells j pillowe iij corporaxis with casses j frounte clothe of satten & j other 
old froundclothe j frunt clothe of velvet j vestment of greane sattene j vestment of 
russell burgieis* sattene j vestment of bustian with thappertenaunces iij old vest- 
ments & j cope j crosse & the clothe j bawdricke ij old sheits j paire of crewetts iij 
sacring belles iij laten candelsteks j paire of sensures of latene ; surples j rachet j 
Bible ij chests in the queire ij belles j broken bell j handbell j hollie watter fatt. 

RowstTons.—(Rob. Piersone curat) j challes of silver j corporax ij olde vestments j albe 
j alter clothes ij candelsteks iij towells j founte clothe ij crewetts j serplis ij belles 
ij hand belles j litle bell j hollie water fatt. 

RYNDALL.— (Will. Beadley Curate) j chales of tynne the cup of silver j bell j crewett 
j vestment of read sattene j alter clothe j towell j hand bell j pix of brasse j crosse 
] cresmatorye. 

RIGHTONE.—(Christ. Mydeltone Vicare) j challes of silver parcell gilte ij vestments of 
blewe satten & j of read saye j cope of read saye ij alter clothes ij towelles j watter 
fatt of brasse ij belles in the stepell j handbell j litlebell j crewett of pewter. 
'HEWINGE.— (Thos. Bakhowse Rich. Wright parsones theire) j challes of silver parcell 
gilt j greine vestment of silke j whyt vestment of bustian with a yallowe vestment 
] cope of read sarsnet iij alter clothes j albe j corporax j serples ij belles j handbell. 

NSTALL SOUTH AND MYDLEBALIWICKE OF HOLDERNESS.—({Jo. Cleveland curate) 
j challes of silver weinge iiij unces j vestment of whyt silke with all thereto belong- 
ing j vestment of read silke with all things ij copes } of whyt bustian thoder of read 
silke j vestment of read dornex j old vestment of blewe silke ij greate belles ij hand- 
belles, a litle belle j pix of brasse j sirples j rachet ij candelsteks of brasse j hollie 
watter fatt of brasse j pan ij crewetts j alter clothe j towel! j corporax. 

MARTON CHAPELL.—( Wm. Procter Curett) ij belles in the Stepell j handbell j cresma- 
torye ij lattene j challes of tynne. 

OTRINGHAM.—(Pet. Holme Curett) j challes of silver j vestment of reade velvet im- 
brodered with gold j albe of the same j holle suyt of old read velvet with cope of 
the same iij albes j whyt vestment of bustian with j whyt cope of the same j suyt 
of changeable grene silke j old cope iij albes of the same j blacke vestment of vor- 
sted with j albe j vestment of old Rawef silk with a albe ] vestment of read vorsted 
iiij candlesteks for the alter of latyne iiij corporaxs ij !ead crewetts iij great belles 
& j litle bell in the stepell j vaille clothe (sic) vij towelles vj alter clothes j paire of 
sensures of latyne j pix of tynne j hollie wa'ter fatt of brasse j hand bell j cross of 
brasse a whyt vestment of damaske j cope j albe of the same. 

SKIRLAWGH CHAPELL—ij bells j handbell j cresmatorye j hollie watter fatt of lattyne 
j chyst j crewet j alter clothe j towell j old sirples. 

SKEKLING.—Christ. Potter vicare) ij belles in the stepill j paire of orgains j cheist iij 
vestments with albes v towells ij candelsteks of brasse j — of sensures ij sirplesses 
ij crewetts j challes of tynne j cope of carpett j clothe for the table j alter clothe ij 
pellowes ij old corporesses with clothe j pix of latine j crosse of lattene. 

GARTONE.—(Christ. Chaplayn vicare) j challes of silver parcell gilt ij corporaxis casses 
j of clothe ij vestments of grene thone of theim grene silke thoder of crewell j vest- 
ment of blake & read fustean j vestment of blake & read fustien an ables} & j of 
white fustean j coope of whyt fustean j read on j sirples j pax of puder ij 
o-_ — j sacringg bell 1j belles in the stepell j hand bell j fatt of brass j crew- 
e pewder. 

ESINGTONE.—(Rob. Gaunte vicare) j vestment of blue single sattene j cope of blewe 
flowrid dane, j vestment of tinsell silke ij tunacles j cope of the same j vestment of 
read vorsted j cope of the same j silver challes ix unces & half,-viij alter clothes iiij 
towells ij corporaxs with their casses iij belles in the stepill. 





* Bruges. + Rayed, striped. 
} Sometimes written fustian an apes, ‘or fustian naples. 
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AwBRIGHT AvG. 18.—(Geo. Alkingsen curet) ij chalesses ungilt j silver pix parcell 
gilt j crosse of latyne having an ymage of silver j holle suyt of vestments of cremi- 
sane velvet j cope ij vestments of whyt fustian with albes & grene belonging to the 
same j greanecope of crewells ij alter clothes ij towells iij bells j handbell ij latyn 
candelsteks ij lead crewetts j x of orgains j pare of evearye ij corporaxis j hollle 
watter fatt of brasse j sacring bell of brasse j paire of sensers. 

Wynstep Ava. 18.—(Symone Rymer curat) j challes of silver ungilt j vestment of 
blake damaske j cope of yalowe & read silke j vestment of the same color j little 
bell j hand bell a great bell & a litle in the stepell j corporax j crewett j albe j sur- 
ples j altar clothe. 

HEDoN.—(Rob. Janner, curate) j challes of silver iiij vestments of floward* silk ior 
deacon & sub-deacon ij copes j of fiowered silke & ; of whyt fustian albes & other 

ire belonging to them afforessid vestments j sirples j rachet iij table clothes of 
Sane & itj of lining sewed with silke iij corporaxis with the clethes ij painted 
clothes j great-bel] in the stepill j sacring bell j litle bell j paire of orgains j cob- 
barde a chyst ij candelsteks of latyne j coper pax ij handbells! 

SproTLey.—Rich. Symsone Parsone) j challes of silver j vestment of grene sairsoret 
j of blewe velvet j of read & j of sundry colors j old blewe cope i crosse iij table 
clothes j lettraon ¢ clothe ij towells ij candelsteks j fatt j handbell ij old chysts j 
cresmatorye j corporaxis ij crewetts ij belles in the stepill. 

OwTHNEWTON.—(Rob. Garnet vicar) j challice of sylver j vestment of fustian with j 
cope of the same ij olde vestments of sylke thone me & thoder brown ij alter 
clothes ij towelles ij corporaxes ij small belles j handebell. 

RyssE--j chalic of tyne 1iij alter clothes j vestment of carpett worke with thalbe iiij 
olde vestments of sylke stole work j of bustianne j ffustiane j olde cope of sairsnet 
= chyst j letteron* ij tyne crewetts ij belles in the Steple j handbell j sakering 


K1Lnesty.—(Roger Barker Vicare) ij candelsteks of brasse j sacring-bell j ohalles j 
j corporax with a case j vestment of read saye with j albe j vestment of whyt bus- 
tian ij alter clothes ij towelles ij belles in the steppell j handbell j sanctus bell 
brokene j sacringe-bell a whyt cope of bustian. 

HawsHamM.—(Thos. Raven Curate) j challes of silver j vestment of damaske ij tunacles 
with almes j vestment of blewe dornex j vestment of sanguine silke j cope of blewe 
crewell j vestment of flowre damaske iij old greine tunacles j crosse of brasse ij 
crewetts of tynne j cresmatorye of brasse ij belles in the stepell ij handbells j litle 
bell iij alter clothes iij towelles j sirples j rachet ij corporaxis cases, . 

DryYPeLL—j bell in the stepell j handbell j sacringbell j challis of tynne j challes of 
Silver j cresmatorye of brass ij crosses of brasse, ij yeren candelsteks j cope of greane 
sattene j read saye cope j vestment of whyt silke with albes j vestment bustian with 
other things apperteyninge j vestment of greine dornex with albe j old vestment of 
tauney saye iij alter clothes ij towells ij crewetts j fatt for watter ij old cods [pil- 
lows] j cld vaill j vestment of divers colors j sirples j chyst of corporaxis. 

ELSTERNEWICKE.—(Wm. Greane Curett) j challes of silver j vestment of greane dor- 
nex j albe j cope of yalowe crewell j bell in the ‘stepell j handbell j sanctus bell j 
sirples j corporax j crewett of tynne J pix of latten. 

WaneE.—(Hen. Bruster vicare) iij belles in the stepell ij handbells j challes of silver 

ll giit j pix of latyne j cresmatore of latyne ij candelsteks of latyne j crosse of 
atyn j vestment of clothe of gold ij greine vestments of sattene iij vestments of 
bustian j blewe j of read saye with Sanat a crosse of lattene j vestment of 
yalowe ij of blake iiij coppes iij corporaxes ij clothes ij crosse clothes ij surplesses 

eal rachett j read frings a fonte clothe iiij alter clothes ij towells. 
RTONNE.—(Jobn ......... curate) j challes of tynue j grene vestment of crewell j albe 
j bell in the stepell j handbell j cresmatorie of tynne ij alter clothes j challes of 
silver cont’ vij unces j vestment of greane & reade crewell with j albe which Mr. 
Bellowe did take awaie iij yeres by past by vertue of the King’s commission. 

PICHBURTONE.—(Rob. Topcliff vicare) j challes gilt ij pixesse the one of everye thoder 
of me es iiij old copes iij read silke the other yalowe vj vestments ij of silke ] change- 
able hlewe ij yalowe j grene crewelles & j of bustian with albes ij albes ij litle can- 
delstiks of brasse j paire of old sensurees of latyn iij belles in the stepill j hollie 
watter fatt of latten ij handbelles j sacringbell j pax of latyn j cresmatorye of latyn 
ij crewetts j corporax j alter clothe ij towells j sirples. 

Sutton IN HOLDERNES.—(Thos. Whyt curate) j challes of silver ij bells j handbell j 
suyt of vestments of whyt rowyd sarsnet with all < j = of orgains j old cope 

ij alter c j 


j corporax of dornix j peice of latyn j old sirples i othes j crosse j cresma- 





* Flowered. 
+ Lectern. 
} Appurtenances, amice, albe, stole, fanon and girdle. 
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torye of latyn j sacring bell ij crewetts ij olde whyt vestments with albes stoill & 
fannells i is of woode. 

Leven—(Will. Yallam curate) j challes of silver j pix of coper j paire of sensures of 
latyn ij belles j handbell j sacringbell j grene vestment of saye with the albe a whyt 
vestment of fustian with the albe j blacke vestment with the albe ij alter clothes ij 
towells ij crewetts, j} vestmente of blewe sattene with flowres of gold j corporax case. 

OwrHoRNE.—(Will. Sander curate) j challes of silver j pix of coper iij belles in the 
stepell ij handbells j sacring bell j hollie watter fatt of bell mettell j olde suyt of 
blewe velvet j greine vestment of sattene in burges with jalbe j old vestment of whyt 
fustyan j albe iij old vestaments withowt albes j of grene crewells & j of blacke saye 
jof blewe fustian with j old cope of yalowe silke iiij old alter clothes vij towelles 
j codde iij co x ij candelsteks of brasse. 

WETHERNSEY.(Jo. Wilkyns curate) ij chalesses of silver ungilt with j patent weinge ix 
unces j } ix of brasse ij belles in the stepell ij handbelles j litle bell j holle watter 
fatt of brasse j vestment of read velvet j old vestment of fustian ij towells j alter 
clothe ij crewetts of tynne j crosse of brasse. 

THORNEYUMBALL.—(Wm. ynson curate) j challes of silver j pix of brasse j cope of 
read saye j corporax lj alter clothes j vestment of read saye j vestment of dornix j 
towel j bell in the stepill ij crewetts. 

BRANDSBURTON.—(Jo Lounde curate) j challes parcell gilt of silver j pix of every 
bound with silver ij corperaxis the one velvet the other of silk j vestment of blewe 
damaske with deacon and subdeacon j cope of the same j blacke vestment with 
thappurtenaunce f] vestment of whyt fustian with the alve iiij alterclothes iij towelles 
iij old codds iij old pelowbeires j crosse of lattene ij candelsteks of brasse ij crewetts 
of pewder ij great belles j sanctusbell ij handbelles j sacring bell j arke & ij olde 
chysts. 

Butox. (Thos Browne vicare) v vestments j silke ij bustian ij dornix iij albes ij 
table clothes j old cope j hand be!l j challes of ty:-ne ij belles in the stepell j crewett 
ij se ey ] great clothe of canves called Lente Clothe, j paire of old sensures ij 
keirches j sacryng bell ij candelstek j hollie watter fatt ij chysts iij old vestments of 
bustian ij sheats. 

KaincuaM.—(Christ. Gibbynsone curate) j challes of silver gilt withen ij coppes of 
fluwred damaske yer one blewe & the other reade j vestment of blewe velvet flowers 
of gold with all thengs j corporax case of blake velvet with ij corporax clothes j vest- 
ment of read silke with all theyngs j vestment of read silke with all theyngs j vest- 
ment of blewe single silke j tunacle of blacke with albe j pix of latyn j cresmatorye 
of bone with gemies* of silver ij crewetts ij sacring belles j old hanging of reade 
silke ij handbells ii belles in the stepell j litle bell in mydes of the churcht j 
whyt vestment of silk ij candelsteks. 

MaRFLETT.—(Wm a curate) j challes (of) silver semnete with a pix of laten ij 
small latten candelsteks j tablecloth j old cheist j litle crosse of latten j sirples j 
handbell j hollie watter fatt of brasse j great bell j corporax j greane vestment of 
bustian with all things j old vestment of thee sattene j smal] cresmatorye of latene 
j sacring bell j pax of wood. 

RoossE.—{Jo Bessabell curat) j challes of silver j vestment of blewe j sewit of blake 
fustian j old vestment of read silke ij copes of sage iiij t.welles j paire of organs 
j pix of brasse ij candelsteks of brasse ij paxis j rachet j serples iij belles in the 
stepell j hollie watter fatt of brasse j crosse with a clothe. 

SKEFFINGE.—(Wm Wysdaill curate) j challes of silver j grene siJke vestment j vest- 
ment of grene silk j cope of grene silke ij towells of lineng ij alter cloths j crewett 
of lead j paire of sensures of tynne j —— j handbell } cresmatorye ij belles in 
the stepel! ij candelsteks of tynne j woode crose j sirples. 

Hempton.—(Rob. Galymverthe person) j challes of siiver —— ij vestments j of 
grene crewelis & j of read crewells ij belles in the steple ij handbelles iij towelles 
liij alter clothes ij albes } old cope of blewe worsted j sacring bell j crewett j pix of 
latyne ij candelsteks of latyne j vestment of whyt chamlet with a albe. 

Swyne.—Rob. Read Curet.) j challes of silver ij candelsteks of lettyn ij towells j pix 
with letters gylted iij blacke vestments of worsted iij albes for the same j vestment 
of whyt fustyan with a albe j vestment of dune silke & albe for the same j vestment 
of tauney silke with i greane albe j whyt vestment of bustian j grene vestment 
coppes j of tauney silke with burds of gold j of tauney bustion sewid with whyt 
sill j blewe cope with yallowe leves ij copes the dj blewe & moder whyt bustien 
oowid with whyt silke in the stepill ij belles j litle bell in the queire ij corporax 
casses with j corporax j alter clothe j crosse of latten with j clothe of blewe. 

PRESToNE.—(Thos. Langdall vicare) } chales of siver parcel] gilt j pax of latyn ii; 
corporaxes with cases j old cope of read velvet j cope of grene versted j cope 








* Hinges. + A sanctus bell. 
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blewe silke with flowers iij albes j vestment bustian j hollye watter fatt of 
brasse ij handbelles j paire of orgains j paire of sensures of latyne j old arke j 
chyst ; coburde vi alter clothes ij towells j bell in the stepill ij pellowes of silke j 
pott of latyne ij crewetts of leed ij surplesses si glasse * 

HUMBLETONE.—(Thos, Thompsone vicare) j challes of silver, iij belles in the stepill 
j cope of red velvet j vestment of the same j old cope of grene silk j whyt vestment 
of bustian j pix of coper gilt iij alter clothes iij old towells j pellowe wrought with 
silk ij candelsteks of puder j sirples j rachet j crosse of wood j crosse clothe of 
blewe silke j cresmatorye of tynne ij crewetts ij handbells ij paxis j hollie watter 
fatt of brasse ij coperaxis j paire of ay 

HItDESToNE.—(Jo Browne person) j challes of silver ungilt j pax of latyne j crosse of 
wood with barres of latene yee with j cape ij alterclothes ij towells ij vest- 
ments j of yalowe crewells & they of grene twyled fustian j albe j cope of greane 
Jaye ij old candelsteks of woode j hollie watter fatt of brasse j sirples ij crewetts 
ij belles in the stepell j handbell j sacring bell j old pare of leede. 

HaLtamMe.—({ Hall curett) j chales of silver j whyt coope of silke j blew cope of 
silke j vestment of read silke ij albes ij corporaxis & the cases iiij alter clothes iij 
towells ij belles ij hand bells ij sacringe belles. 

WELWIcKE.—(Ser Vyncent Daye curate) j cope of a sage with the holl suyt. j 
eope of read & whyt cheykarde j whyt vestment of bustian with a read crosse } 
read vestment with a blacke crosse j cope of ch ble silke iiij corporaxis with 
iiij cases | alter clothes for the same ij faire clothes for the hye alter iij codds ij 
belles in the stepell ij handbelles iiij towells iij of twill j pix of coper j pax of 
brasse ij chests. 

PaTRINGToN.—(Wm Davidsone curett.) j challes of silver gilt iij sewts of vestments 
with Stafforde knots j sewt of whyt silke iij copes of silke iij single vestments j of 
fustian ij of bustian iij belles j litle bell ij handbe:les ij paire of orgaens iiij alter 
clothes ij towells iij cods of lynen with silk wrought ij paxes of woode and brasse 
ij chysts ij crewetts ij lit'e candelsteks. 

PavuL. (Ri h Parkingsone vicar) j challes of silver j vestment of blacke damaske 
with tunacles j of russell & i” of satten j vestment of blewe damaske j pix of 
latyn j great bell j sacring bell j cope of chamlet j corporax j pax of latyn ij alter 
clothes ij litle candelsteks of latyne ij belles in the stepell. 

Hornzsey.—j pix of silver stoln & the churche broken ; challes of silver sold j suyt 
of red velvet sold j suyt of blewe velvet sold j cope of whyt satten j suyt of whyt 

ej suyt of greane silke j old vestment of read silke j o'de vestment ulsupra 
iij old vestments ij old copes of whyt bustian ix alter cloths of the best parte stolene 
& parte sold ij towells & ij candelsteks j crosse clothe of silke j crewett broken & 
gone ij sacring bells j hand bell j litle coper crosse j bell laite in the stepill all whiche 
was sold by the parissheners for xxij lbs vjs vjd. 
NorTH BAILIWICKE oF HoLDERNESSE. 

DonIncTon.—(Jo Baxster curet) alter clothes ij to(welles) j pix of tynne 

j handbell j chyst j paire of old sensures of brasse j old cross of latyne j sacring 
ll ij old coperaxis j crewett. 

RowcHE.—(Wm Read parson) j challes of silver ij belles ij candelsteks of latyne j 
latyne crose j vestment of damaske with flowers of gold j vestment of dornix } 
cope of read sattene j sirples ij table cloths j greane sattene vestment j pax of 


coper. , 

NowncKILLING.—(Jo Backhouse curet.) j ch(alles of sil)ver ungilt iiij vestments ij of 
greane sage j of whyt damaske j grene dornix —- of read saye ij alter cloths ij 
towells of lyneng clothe ij handbelles litle bell ij corporaxis with cases j latyne 
crosse j latyne pax. 

Orame.—(Geo. Mores Vicare) j challes of silver parcell gilt ij litle belles on the 
the stepill j handbell j et j olde vestment of greine silke j vestment of 
blewe silk ij old alter clothes j front clothe, j litle coper crosse j old chest. 

BEFFURTHE.—(Rob Knott parson) j (challes of) silver parcell gilt j ve(stment of) 
blacke single sattene with all thengs j vestment of whyt bustion with all that 
Tr liij alter clothes ij towells ij corporaxis with their cases j cope of blewe 
wo! ij candelsteks of brasse j sirplis j rachet j paire of sensures of brasse j old 
chyst ij litle chysts ij sacring belles i) handbelles j hollie watter fatt iij belles in the 
stepell j blewe vestment of vorsted. 


(To be continued. ) 
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DERBY SIGNS, 
DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED, 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A. 


{Continued from Vol. XII., page 228. ) 


NAPOLEON. (This is not named by Hotten.) Its origin is, of 
course, the Emperor Napoleon Buonaparte. Sometimes the sign repre- 
sents the Emperor “crossing the Alps” on his charger; at other 
times he is shown standing, with his hand in his vest ; and at others 
the head only is shown. 

NAPOLEON THE THIRD. (Not named by Hotten.) A sign 
which showed no good taste in adoption, and one which cannot too 
soon be allowed to die out. 

NEW FLOWER POT. (See “Flower Pot.”) 

NOTTINGHAM ARMS. (Not named by Hotten.) The arms 
of the Borough of Nottingham are, gules, a cross raguly, vert, between 
three crowns, or. 

NOTTINGHAM CASTLE. (Not named by Hotten). The castle 
at Nottingham is well known to all people in the Midland Counties, 
from its commanding situation and its striking appearance ; and, as a 
sign, it conveys to Nottingham men the same friendly idea that the 
“Wrekin” does to those of Salop. It would be a house of call, 
and a home, for Nottingham men—whether “lambs” or otherwise— 
wherever they might be. 

NEPTUNE. A good old insular sign, more frequently to be met 
with in sea-ports than inland, existed in Derby at least a century ago. 

ODD FELLOWS’ ARMS. (Not mentioned by Hotten). The 
Odd Fellows’ Arms like those of the “Druids,” “ Foresters,” and 
others, are the most absurd concoctions conceivable, and are worthy of 
no other name than that of heraldic abortions. 

OLD BOAT. An Act for making the river Derwent, at Derby, 
navigable, was obtained in 1719, and in the 33 George III. an Act 
was passed for the formation of the Derby Canal. The “ Old Boat,” 
intended doubtless as a boatman’s and carriers’ house of call, was 
situated not far from the canal basin. It is an old-established house, 
and the sign represents a boat on the canal, with a view of All Saints’ 
Church, the Shot Tower, &c., in the back-ground. The “ NAVIGA- 
TION INN,” of course, takes its sign from the same source. 

OLD SPOT. (Not mentioned in Hotten). This sign, I fancy, 
is peculiar to Derby, and, I presume, means that it is the usual ren- 
dezvous of its customers—“ th’ owd spot”—that it is the old spot 
where they are accustomed to meet. It is ‘ much-of-a-muchness ” 
with the famous sign of “ No Place,” at Eldad, Plymouth, whereon is 
painted a man just returning home after a carouse, and his irate wife 
meeting him at the door and testily, but very properly, asking him 
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“Where have you been?” to which he truthfully no doubt, but at 
the same time with a deceitful meaning, answers at ‘‘ No Place !!” 
Another of a similar character is at Norwich, and is called “No. 
where,” with a like meaning. 

OLD WHEEL. OLD CROWN, OLD BRITANNIA, OLD 
ANGEL, OLD JOLLY TOPER, OLD WHITE LION, OLD SEVEN 
STARS, OLD COACH AND HORSES, OLD FLOWER POT, OLD 
NEPTUNE, OLD PLOUGH, OLD SHAKSPERE, OLD SPA, OLD 
TIGER, OLD WHITE HORSE, OLD WINDMILL, and a score 
other ‘‘Olds,” of course simply have that prefix added to show that 
they are.the “old original” houses, and therefore have a stronger 
claim on the public than their modern rivals. 

OLD OAK. (Not mentioned by Hotten). Is of the same class 
as the “Oak Tree”—“A Song. to the Oak, the brave old Oak,” 
being perhaps the moving sentiment in its adoption. 

OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. This not unusual sign, taken 
from the popular song of “ The Fine Old English Gentleman,” has, in 
Derby, a peculiar significanve, being made, very appropriately, to apply 
to the late benevolent and philanthropic “Old English Gentleman,” 
Mr. Joseph Strutt, the donor of the “ Arboretum,” and supporter of 
every good work in the locality. The sign bears a cleverly painted 
portrait of Mr. Strutt, who resided in Derby, and was uncle to the 
present Lord Belper. 

OLD SWAN. This is an old sign in Derby, as one or two er- 
tracts will show. : 

1778.—“‘ Cockine. A main of Cocks will be faught at the Old Swan, St. Peter's 
Parish, Derby, on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 24th and 25th of this Instant Feb- 
ruary, between the Gentlemen of Staffordshire, and the Gentlemen of Derbysbire. 
To p ae 31 Cocks for the Main ; to Fight for Two Guineas each Battle, and Twenty 
the Main. Also a pair of Shakebags for Ten Guineas. Feeders John Hitchcock, 
Staffordshire ; Joseph Martin, Derbyshire. Feb. 12, 1778.” 


A main of Cocks, between ‘‘ Gentlemen of Scarsdale and the rest of Derbyshire,” 
was fought at the ‘Old Swan,” in May, 1778. 


ORANGE TREE. No doubt the origin of this sign is to be 
found in the period of the “Glorious Revolution” of 1688, and to be 
an allusion to William, Prince of Orange, who became our Sovereign, 
William the Third. To this same period, of course, it is not necessary 
to say, the various Orange Societies and Lodges trace their origin. 

PARK FOUNTAIN. PARK TAVERN. (Not mentioned by 
Hotten). From the locality of the Park and Park Street. 

PEACOCK. The Peacock in ancient times was possessed of 4 
mystic character. “The fabled incorruptibility of its flesh led to its 
typifying the Resurrection, and from this incorruptibility, doubtless 
originated the first idea of ‘ swearing by the Peacock’—an oath that 
was inviolably kept. Its first introduction on signboards is lost in 
the unrecorded wastes of time ; but the oath was a common one in 
early times, especially on occasions of military adventures.” As an 
emblem, the incorruptibility of its flesh typifies immortality ; its 

‘beautiful plumage, the Christian virtues ; and its scream frightened 
away serpents and unclean things as Christian prayers routed demons 
and evil spirits. In North Derbyshire the sign of the “ Peacock ”’ is 
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not uncommon, and two famous inns of that sign, the “ Peacock” at 
Rowsley, and that at Baslow, are well known to tourists and anglers 
the kingdom through. The sign in these instances, and indeed in all 
cases in Derbyshire, is taken from the crest of the Duke of Rutland— 
a peacock displayed. 

PELICAN. The Pelican is one of the best known of Christian 
emblems, typifying Christ in His vivifying power, and, through having 
ared stain on its beak (supposed to be caused by feeding its young 
with its own blood, for which purpose it is said to tear open its breast), 
typifying also the love of Christ in the Lord’s Supper. St. Hierony- 
mus gives the story of a pelican restoring by its own blood the life of 
its young ones which had been destroyed by serpents, as an illustra- 
tion of the destruction of man by the old serpent (the devil) and his 
salvation by the blood of Christ. Skelton, in his “‘ Armory of Birds,” 
says :— 

y “ Than sayd the Pellycane, 

When my Byrdts be slayne, 
With my Bloude I them reuyue, 
Scripture doth recorde 
The same dyd our Lorde, 
And rose from deth to tyme.” 
Drayton, in “ Noah’s Flood,” speaks of 


** The loving Pelican, 
Whose young ones, poisoned by the serpent’s sting, 
With her own blood to life again doth bring.” 


And in another old book, “ Birds forbidden” :— 
*« The Pelicane, whose sons are nurst with bloode. 
- « + + « « She stabbeth deep her breast ; 
Self murtheresse through fondnesse to her broode.” _ 

Shakespere, too, in Hamlet, where the King reproaches Laertes for 
venting his. revenge alike on friends and foes, at his father’s death, 
makes Laertes say :— 

*‘ To his good friends thus wide Ill ope my arms, 

And like the kind life-rend’ring Pelican, 

Repast them with my blood.” 
The “ Pelican in her piety,” as an armorial bearing, occurs in several 
shields of arms, and from these it is certain in some instances the sign 
took its rise from the Pelican being the badge, or armorial bearing of 
a family in the neighbourhood. In heraldry, the bird is represented 
“ vulning its breast,” and as “a Pelican in its piety.” The Pelican is 
used to symbolize the duties of a father to his children, and of a leader 
towards his followers. 

PHEASANT... (Not given by Hotten). This sporting sign is of 
not unfrequent occurrence in the Midland counties. 

PIG OF LEAD. (Not given by Hotten). This sign which 
occurs in the town of Derby, is a very common one in the mining dis- 
tricts of North Derbyshire—indeed there is scarcely a mining village 
in the Peak where there is not a public-house known by this charac- 
teristic sign, or that of the “ Dish of Ore.” the “Miners Standard,” or 
some similar one. Lead of course is the staple product of the Peak, 
oo the sign of the “ Pig of Lead” is a very appropriate one for the 

istrict. 
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PEAL OF BELLS. (See “ Ring of Bells.”) 

PLASTERERS’ ARMS. (Not given by Hotten). The arms 
of the Company of Plasterers are :—On a chevron engrailed, between 
two plasterers’ hammers and a trowel in chief, and a flat brush in base, 
a rose between two fleurs-de-lis. This sign was in existence in Derby 
in the middle of last century, as is here shown :— 


1755. June 20. ‘ To Inform the Public, that David Keene, Poulterer, from Lon- 
don, who now keeps the Plaisterers’ Arms, opposite St. Michael’s Church in Derby, 
has began to lay in a Stock of Fowls, Ducks, Chickens, &c., and has them now ready 
for Use ; Where all Gentlemen’s Families who apply to him, may depend on having 
the same, and every thing in the Poulterer’s way, in proper Season, at the shortest 
Warning, at moderate Prices, well fed and clean’d, in as elegant taste as in London.” 


PLOUGH. A good substantial old-fashioned agricultural sign, 
generally accompanied by the equally good motto, “God speed the 
Plough,” and :— 

* He who by the Plough would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive.” 
There was formerly an inn of this sign in the Corn Market, and in 
1744, in an advertisement some houses are to be let in a yard “ for- 
merly known by the name of the Plough-yard.” The “ Plough” Inn 
had therefore ceased to exist some time prior to 1744. 

PRINCE ALBERT. (Not given by Hotten.) Takes its origin 
from the Prince Consort—“ Albert the Good.” 

PRINCE OF WALES. (Not given by Hotten.) Owes its 
origin to the loyal feelings entertained for the present estimable heir 
to the throne. 

PRINCE OF WALES’ FEATHERS. (See “ Feathers.”) 

PACK HORSE. This was usually a roadside sign, but, natur- 
ally is met with in towns as well, for strings of “ Pack Horses ”—the 
precursors of coaches, stage waggons, canals, and railways—passed 
through Derby and other towns regularly, conveying goods and mer- 
chandize from place to place. This sign still exists in various parts 
of the county. 

PUSS IN BOOTS. This curious sign, borne by a well-known 
roadside inn at Windley, near Duffield, as well as formerly by a house 
in Derby, takes its origin, probably, from the popular nursery tale of 
“ Puss in Boots ;” and is of the same family as the “‘ Goat in Boots,” 
“ Ox in Boots,” and others. 

PUNCH BOWL. This sign was introduced at the close of the 
seventeenth century, when Punch became the fashionable drink, and 
had a kind of political prestige. Punch was the Whig drink, while 
sack, claret, and canary were those of the Tories. It is a very com- 
mon sign at the present day, but it is shorn of its political signifi- 
cance. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE HOMES OF OTHER DAYS.* 


Our friend Mr. Thomas Wright, F.S.A., whose writings have on several occasions 

d these pages, has recently issued, through the well-known house of Messrs. 
Tribner and Co., a revised re-print of hix standard work, ‘‘ Domestic Manners and 
Sentiments,” under the above happily chosen title. This work, which has some time 
been out of print, he has so completely altered in revision, and added to it so much 
new matter, and has so thoroughly re-arranged the whole, that it may, as he says in 
his address to Lord Lytton, ‘‘ be considered as a new work.” The change in the 
title is therefore amply justified. It is a truly admirable work, and the least we cau 
say of it is, that ‘‘The Home of Other Days” ought to find a place in the homes 
of the present day, of every class of our countrymen. 

Commencing with a pleasant chapter upon ‘‘Home,” and the origin of the word, 
the migrations of people, and the Saxon heme and Norman manor, Mr. Wright next 

ives another new and charming chapter ‘‘ From Shrewsbury to Ludlow,” Stokesay 

astle, Norton and Sutton, the feudal ‘‘ Home,” and how the Saxons and Normans 
lived at home; and then passing through every phase of Anglo-Saxon in-door and 
out-door life, - their houses, pottery, onl other domestic appliances ; their provisions 
and cooking ; their drinking and eating ; their beds, bedrooms, and modes of sleep- 
ing ; their hospitalities and punishments ; their manners, customs, and sports ; their 
love of flowers, and their cruelty to their servants ; and, indeed, every phase of their 
social, religious, and political lives,—he leads us on to the Homes of the Normans, 
with their luxurionsness, their advance in architecture, their provisions and cookery, 
their domestic arrangements in kitchen and hall ; their care of bees, their furniture, 
amusements, modes of travelling, punishments, and education, and every phase of 
their lives and occupations. From the Norman period Mr. Wright passes gradually 
on to the XVII. Century, ring in each period the same scrupulous attention to 
every detail of Medisval Home-life as he did to those of earlier ages, and presenting 
on every page a vivid picture of England as it was under our forefathers. 

Here, he tells us of the cookery of the good old days, and of the feasts and 
guzzlings which were held, as well as of the common meals of the common folk ; there 
of the minstrels and troubadors, among which the Beverley minstrels are specially 
named ; then of gambling—chess, dice, tables, and draughts; then of the occnpa- 
tions of the women, their pet animals, their flowers, their embroidery, &c.; then of 
the bedroom and its furniture and appointments ; of bathing, of the toilet, of free- 
dom of intercourse; of candles and lanterns, aud everything else in the least 
pertaining to the subject ; next of the garden and flowers, of performing bears and 
monkeys, of hawking and hunting, and of carriages, riding, and travelling. Then 
we are introduced to the Medieval inns and taveros, and are shown the kind of signs 
used, the manners of the company, and of the ale-wives ; the sleeping apartments 
crowded with several beds, in which the guests, whether singly or in couples, slept in 
perfect sage and the manner of serving out liquor, etc. Next we are shown the 
stocks, the pillory, the gallows, etc. ; and so pass down to the other characteristics of 
each successive — 

The state of domestic life in England is more fully and more elaborately, and at 
the same time more graphically, described in this volume than in any other ever 
published, and it is on that account the most valuable contribution of its kind ever 
made to archxological literature. The volume is illustrated by upwards of three 
hundred admirable engravings, copied from illuminated MSS., sculptures, and other 
reliable sources, which add immensely to its charms and to its usefulness, Some of 
these, by the kindness of the publisher, N. Triibner, Esq., we are enabled to repro- 
duce for our readers, in the hope that our doing so may send them to the book itself. 

* The Homes of Other Days; a History of Domestic Manners and Sentiments in 
England, from the earliest known period to Modern Times. By THoMas WRIGHT. . 
London : Triibner and Co., 10, Paternoster Kow ; 1871. 1 Vol., Royal 8vo., pp. 511. 
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CHESTER AS IT WAS.* 

CHESTER as it is is one of the most quaint and most interesting, as well as beautiful 
and venerable, of English cities—what it was, Mr. Rimmer and Dean Howson, by 
picking out some of its more prominent ancient beauties, and revivifying them, have 
attempted to show in their present charming and admirable volume. Chester seems 
also to form, by its buildings, a connecting link between England and the Continent, 
for its ‘‘rows,” and other characteristics, have a kind of affinity with the buildings of 
Berne and Bologna—but it is an affinity of a very slight kind, for the characteristic 
features of the Chester buildings are far finer, far more beautiful, and far more inter- 
esting than any in those cities. Time has done much to impair the delicacy, and in 
many instances the details, in much of the work on the finest of these buildings, and 
it has evidently been a labour of love with Mr. Rimmer, who is an enthusiastic lover 
of his profession as well as of Art, to restore them as far as may be in the pictures 
he has prepared. In this he has ded in an eminent degree. 

The plates, which are carefully finished etchings, show the Cathedral and Old 
Deanery from the walls, and two of the old towers on the walls; St. John’s Church 
from the river, and from Vicar’s Lane ; the Cathedral and King’s Grammar School ; 
the Cathedral from St. Werburgh’s Street ; the Cathedral from the Hop-pole Yard ; 
the Cathedral and quaint old houses from the Cana] Bridge ; St. Peter’s Church and 
Old Pentice, or Court House ; Stanley House; Bishop Lloyd’s House -a charming 
picture ; and The Rows in Watergate, and the Old Falcon Inn, etc. The literary 
portions by the learned Dean and by Mr. Rimer, are all that could be desired, and 
are quite worthy of the excellent plates. "We confess toa longing wish that Mr. 
Rimmer had more fully illustrated the ‘‘ Rows "—the distinctive feature of Chester— 
but we look forward to seeing these ay illustrated in a companion work by 
him. We commend the idea of publishing “‘ The Chester Rows” to him, and assure 
him that he could not more worthily occupy his time and his talents than in preserv- 
ing in detail all their very interesting features. 

* Chester as it was. By the Very Rev. J. 8S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester, and 
rg Rimmer, Esq., Architect. London: Longmans, Green, & Co.,1 vol. 4to., 
1872, Plates. 








THE HISTORY OF ROCHFORD HUNDRED.* 

THE History of the Hundred of Rochford, in Essex, by Philip Benton, Esq., to which 
we have before called attention in these pages, has now extended, we are happy to say, 
to its twenty-second — These seven parts now before us, comprise the completion 
of the account of Foulness, and the whole of Hadleigh, Hawkwell, Hockley, and Leigh, 
each of which places is exhaustively treated upon. Mr. Benton is a true topographer, 
and loses sight of no — that can make his work useful and valuable, and it Cease 
evidence throughout of painstaking research and unwearying industry. 


* The History of Rochford Hundred. By Puitip Benton, of Wakering Hall, 
Essex. Rochford: A. Harrington. 8vo., Publishing in Parts. 


EASTERN COUNTIES COLLECTANEA.* 


We hail with pleasure this serial, which, edited by Mr. John L’Estrange, of Norwich 
bids fair to be a useful and valuable miscellany. The work, which is published 
monthly, is intended as a local ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” on subjects relating to the 
Counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridgeshire, and thus has scope enough 
to secure not only abundance of materials, but abundance of contributors, and, we 
confidently add, abundance of readers and subscribers. The first two numbers have 
reached us, and we heartily wish ‘‘ God Speed ’’ to all concerned in the undertaking. 


* London: W, Mackintosh, 24, Paternoster Row ; Norwich: W. R. Green. 


THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL LIBRARY AT BIRMINGHAM.* 
THE first part of a Catalogue of the —_y ~ and truly valuable Shakes Collec- 
tion comprised in the ‘‘Shakespeare Memorial Library” at Birmingham, by Mr. 
J. D. Mullins, has just been issued, and is, in every way, a model for similar publi- 
cations. Mr. Mullins has done really good service to literature by the admirable 
manner in which he has prepared this, the first of his Catalogue, and there can 
be no doubt, when completed, it will a worthy and useful publication, and one 
which will be of immense value to the Shakespearian studeut. The collection at 
Birmingham is, in every sense of the word, a National Institution, and it behoves the 
nation to give it its fullest support. This can be best done by adding to its treasures 
gifts of Shakespearean matters of every kind and of every date and country. We 
sha]l look forward anxiously for the remaining parts of this excellent Catalogue. 


* Birmingham : Josiah Allen. 1872. 8vo. 
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SIR HUGH CHOLMLEY, KNIGHT AND BARONET. 


THE memoirs of this stout and staunch Royalist, who among many other appointments 
held at one time those of Governor both of the Town and Castle of Scarborough, 
Colonel of Horse, Colonel of Dragoons, Commissioner ‘‘ to order all marine affairs 
within all the ports from Tees to mn gy and to judge of all marine matters 
that fell within that extent,” and for which he says “I had neither pay nor allow- 
ance, but maintained the post of the Governor’s ee upon my own purse, not having 
the worth of a chicken out of the country which I did not pay for,” and of his wife 
and family, written by himself, have revently been privately printed from the original 
MSS.; one hundred copies only being printed. A more interesting piece of auto- 
biography ; a more entertaining account of the stormy times in which he lived ; and 
a more important contribution to genealogy, than this has seldom been issued, and 
it is one eminently entitled to be reprinted and issued in a popular form. We 

to express our warmest thanks, a those of all lovers of biography and genealogy, 
to all who have been engaged in the reprint of this interesting memoir. 





HARROGATE, AND THE FOREST OF KNARESBOROUGH.* 


Mr. Grawos, to whose excellent labours as a topographer we have before had occa- 
sion to refer in terms of commendation, has done right good service to local history 
by the publication of the admirable work before us, which is one of the best and most 
valuable topographical works lately issued. The district chosen by Mr. Grange as 
the subject of his present volume, was formerly known as the Royal Forest of 
Knaresborough, and of it no previous history, worthy the name, can be said to exist. 
But this reproach can now no longer attach to the district, for Mr. Grange in his 
— work gives a detailed account of each place within its limits, from the earliest 

nown times to the present day, chiefly derived from materials never before pub- 
lished ; — of the principal landowners in the district—both ancient and 
modern; and he has taken pains to collect notices of eminent individuals and 
families connected with the district, some of which have been before little known to 
the public. Besides the political, civil, and ecclesiastical history of the district, 
sketches of the physical history and gevlogy are also given, principally derived from 
the author’s personal observations, made during the last ten years; and, indeed 
nothing has been left uncollected or unwritten by him. This is abundantl evidenced 
in the following brief outline of the contents of the volume :—Historical Introduc- 
tion ; Lords of the Forest, Physical Aspect, Rivers, a Roads ; Ancient Customs 
of the Forest ; Ancient and Modern Perambulations; Little Ribston; Plumpton, 
Pedigree of Plumpton, &c.; Rougharlington, Hile’s Nook, St. Robert, Braham Hall, 
&c. Knaresborough and Scriven ; Dropping Well, Mother Shipton, Belmont, Star- 
beck, &c.; Bilton-with-Harrogate, families of Sheepshanks. Stockdale, Watson, &c.; 
Harrogate—Mineral Springs, Churches, wn >? m, Bath Hospital, &c. 
Panna! Church, Pannal Hall, families of Tan , Dougill, Herbert, Bentley ; kwith, 
family of Wright ; Beckwithshaw, Moor Park, Low Harrogate, Birk Crag, Harlow 
Car, &c. Swinden, family of Bethell, &c.; Dunkeswick, Rougemont, family of In- 
sula or de I’lisle, &c.; Weeton Church, &c.; Castley, Rigton, Almes Cliff, Brackenth- 
waite, Tatefield Hall, &c.; Stainburn Chapel, &c.; Lindley, family of Palmes, Hall, 
&c.; Haverah Park, John O’Gaunt’s Castle, Pippin Castle, Aerial Armies, &c.; Few- 
ston, Crag Hall, Lge Lane, &c.; Norwood, Bank Slack, East End Houses, Brame 
Lane, Scough Hall, Jack Hill, &c.; Great Timble, Blubberhouses, &c,; Thruscross, 
West End, Killinghall, families of Pulliene, and Strother, &c.; Leavens Hall, Sprusty 
Hill, Roman Camp, &c.; Clint, family of Beckwith, Clint Hall, Burnt Yates, Admiral 
Long, William Mountaine, &c.; Hampsthwaite, families of Bilton, Wilson, Thackeray, 
&c.; Birstwith, Swarcliffe Hall, family of Greenwood, Hirst, Birstwith Hall, &c.; 
Menwith-with-Darley, Holme, families of Laty and Day; Day Ash, &c.; Thornth- 
waite, Rocking Stone, Padside Hall, family of Wigglesworth, &c., and a whole host of 
other equally interesting matter. The illustrations, which are very few in number, 
are in tinted lithography, and are well executed ; and, indeed, the whole work reflects 
the highest credit not only upon its author, but uponsits v energetic and clever 
publisher, Mr, Thomas Thorpe, at whose office at Pateley Bridge, it been printed 
and issued. One thing only is needful to make the work all that could be desired, 
and that is an Index. This is much needed, and, indeed, a work of the kind loses 
nine-tenths of its value without it. We trust to see a full index of names of persons 
and places, as well as a general index, added to the next edition. 

* The History and Topography of Harrogate and the Forest of Knaresborough. 
d WILLIAM GRAINGE. mdon : ‘A R. Smith, 36, Soho Square ; Pateley Bridge : 

omas Thorpe, 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 512, 1871. Illustrated. 
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HISTORY OF THE STOCKTON AND DARLINGTON RAILWAY. 


Mr. GeorcE MarRkKHaAM ‘I'WEDDELL, whose “‘ Bards and Authors of Cleveland and 
South Durham,” and other works, we have already noticed, is issuing a History of 
the Stockton and Darlington Railway—the first passenger railway in the kingdom— 
to which we desire briefly to call attention. It is well that the history of this histo- 
rical line should be put on record while matters relating to it are fresh in the memory 
of old inhabitants, and that that record should be full, ample, and reliable, so as to 
be of service in after years. Mr. Tweddell is well fitted for the task he has under- 
taken, and we shali lock for a faithful chronicle from his hands. The work has now 
reached its sixth number, but its author has so far been taking us a long journey on 
turnpike-roads, pack-horses, stage coaches, and canals, and we have not reached tho 
railway station yet. At present we are getting through the crust of the story—the 
fruit has yet to come, and we shall wait till we reach it before saying anything of the 


Mr. Tweddell’s ““Barps AND AUTHORS OF CLEVELAND AND SoutH DuRHAM” 
has reached its eleventh number—the two last being devoted to Memoirs of James 
Clephan, Henry Heavisides, Samuel Gordon, Frank Wilkinson, and Baron Mulgrave, 
five of the bright stars in the literary heaven of the district. The work is supposed 
to be completed in the next part, and if so, much remains to be written in a small 
space. e opine its plan will have to be extended to render it complete. 





RUDE STONE MONUMENTS.* 


Txis book is a wonderful collection of archeological facts and historic fables, viewed 
most persistently by its author from one side only. It is no less wonderful for what 
is left out than for what it contains. And whilst it pours unmitigated scorn on the 
heads of the geologists, and those who take what may be called the view of the 
fay ae aga om as to megalithic remains, it no less ridicules those who have 

ld traditionary notions of their origin. The theory of ages of stone and bronze on 
the one hand, and the speculations of Druidism and Ophiolatory on the other, are 
summarily dismissed, and an entirely new and astounding account of these monuments 
of the past is afforded to an astonished antiquarian world. The theory of Mr. 
Fergusson (as to England at any rate) is briefly this : that most, if not all, of our rude 
stone monumeuts,.tumuli, circles, dolmens, etc., were erected by the Britons or some 
unknown race after the withdrawal of the Roman troops from this country and before 
its final subjugation by the Anglo-Saxons, And that none of these monuments are 
potas ge t all sepulchral ; or, at any rate, constructed in commemoration of some 
great battle. 

He starts with a misstatement of the theory of the ages and bronze—page 14. 
** Little reliance can be placed on the hard and fast distinction between the flint, 
bronze, and iron ages, which have hitherto been supposed to govern every determina- 
tion of age in this science.” 

Again. Of the barrows described by Thurnam and Bateman he says—( 35-6). 
“ They are either long barrows covering the remains of a race of olichovephalic 
savages laid in rudely-framed cists, with implements of flint and bone and 
coarsest ble pottery, but without one vestige of metal of any sort, or circular 
tumuli of a brachycephalic race, shown to have been slightly more advanced by these 
remains being occasionally incinerated, and ornaments of bronze and spear heads of 
that metal being also sometimes found buried in their tombs. According to the 
usual mode of reasoning on these subjects, the long-headed people are older than the 
broad-pated race—the one superseding the other—and both must have been anterior 
to the people on the shores of the Mediterranean, for these were familiar with the 
use of both metals, and fabricated pottery which we cannot now equal for perfection, 
texture, and beauty of design.” 

Now we must flatly deny that this is the usual mode of reasoning. It is quite true 
that an examination of a large number of barrows (many of those which present 
distinctive features being in the same district) has led to the conclusion that the long- 
headed people whose sepulchres the long barrows are, are older and more barbarous 
than the round-heads in the round barrows. But no one has ever put forward the 
notion that because a rude ee is found in an English grave mound that tbere- 
fore its owner was of earlier date than the possessor of an elegant metal weapon in 
Italy. On the contrary, there is no principle now more widely admitted in archeology 
than that the mere rudeness of the instruments found is no sure criterion of their age, 
and that the results of researches in one country are no safe guide to the age of 


* By James Fercusson, D.C.L., F.R.S. (London: J. Murray, 1872.) 
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**finds” in another. On the contrary, it may be taken as an axiom that the further 
south you go, the further advanced at an earlier period have been the ny To 
discover a rude flint flake in company with a human bone is no test of the epoch at 
which the possessor of the bone lived. In England it is by rules drawn from constant 
observation of the shape of the skull, the contour of the bones, the fashioning of the 
better sort of weapons, and the accompanying animal bones, that the relative anti- 
quity of deposits is determined. In Denmark, the date of the peat-bog and shell- 
mound relics is put down as older than that of the dolmens and most of the gallery 
graves by reason of the character of the shells, trees, and fauna with which the 
former are associated. We need hardly say that the remoteness of the Drift and 
Cave remains is supported by evidence almost strictly geological, and that as an 
universal rule, the unskilful make of the implements is only one out of many con- 
siderations. It is therefore untrue to represent this as the sole guide of antiquarians 
in fixing relative age. 

Having thus stated the outline of a theory which those whom he supposes te hold 
it would be the first to disown, Mr. Fergusson proceeds to lay this ghost of his own 
raising, which, as may be imagined, he easily does. He then proceeds to demolish 
the Serpent-worship belicvers. Ophiolatry is a marvellously wide-spread element of 
religion. It may be traced almost all over the globe, in many ways aud by many 
signs altogether independent of megalithic remains. Dr. Stukeley, and after him 
Sir R. C. Hoare, saw the celebrated remains at Abury, when far more perfect than 
they are now, and recorded what they saw. They eame to the conclusion that the 
circles and avenues of stone were in the form (well known to Orientalists) of a snake 

ing through a ring. They may reasonably be expected to know more about what 
the ruins ee were like than Mr. Fergusson, but he pours unmitigated scorn on 
poor old Stukeley for the description he evolved from his “ fertile imagination.” 

Stukeley, and in this century Mr. Deane, thought they could trace a like resem- 
blance at Stanton-Drew, Arborlow, Shap, and other places. The resemblance itself 
might be accidental and would be worthless, were it not for the numerous independent 
facts showing that Serpent-worship has been widely practised ; and it may be admitted 
that something can be said for the Ophite theory. But Mr. Fergusson magnificently 
dismisses it as a “‘ fancy.” 

The work of demolition being thus completed, the real truth as to the megalithic 
remains of England is propounded, Abury, the group of monuments first described 
affords a g example of his mode of treatment. A great deal of very useful 
information is collected, and a very ingenious argument buiit up. Ingenious, because 
it leads one to such a precise, definite result upon such very slender grounds, 

Abury cannot be pre-Roman because it is never mentioned by the Roman writers. 
Nor, says Sir J. Lubbock, is it mentioned by any medieval writer, and only one 
Roman writer makes any allusion to the Caledonian wall. Is it to be wondered at 
that Abury should be unnoticed? But, says Mr. Fergusson, is it likely that a set of 
barbarians, like the Britons of the time of Cesar, should build such a stupendous 
megalithic remain, whilst the post-Roman Britons, more numerous and more powerful, 
should be incapable of weer bey-s monuments / 

We had always understood that the Britons, enervated by four centuries of Roman 
contact, were decidedly less in a condition to build what the autbor regards as a 
triumphant memorial than they were before the Roman occupation. Let the 
resistance to the Roman legions be compared with that to the Saxon hordes; the 
war-cry of the Trinobantes in B.C, 54, with the ‘‘ groans of the Britons”’ in circa 
A.D. 445. Abury, on these grounds, being pronounced to be post-Roman, for what 

irpose was it built? Not that of a temple, surely. Whoever heard, says Mr. 

‘ergusson, speaking of the Ophite theorists, that any temple was ever built in the 
form of the god to be worshipped therein or thereat ? 

We would ask in reply, is not Mr. Fergusson acquainted with the existence of the 
animal mounds of North America, or the cruciform design of a modern isti 
church? Then he continues—‘“ what kind of worship could be performed in such a 
place?” and upon this follows a string of objections to the suitability of a stone 
circle for preac , processions, housing priests, and other elements of religious 
worship in historic times. Furthermore, Abury is so ‘‘hypethral.” In this latitude 
is it likely —— wonld worship in a place without a roof! Unfortunately, whether 
the Druids and Abury had any connexion or not, it is certain from the Roman writers 


that the rites of the Celtic religion were performed in groves, which are — uite 


as hypethral as a stone circle. What then was Abury? All difficulties vanish if we 
** assume that it was the burying place of those who fell in a great battle on the spot.” 
** It is just such a monument as a victorious army, say of 10,000 men, would erect in 
a week”—page 73. ‘‘Itis just such a monument as might and would be raised by 
an illiterate army wishing to bury with honour those who had fallen in the fight, and 
having at the same time no other means of leaving on the spot a record of their own 
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victory.” It is quite true that there is no authentic record that any human bones 
were ever found within the Abury circle, and that the Wiltshire Archeological 
Society have made some excavations and found nothing. ‘ But then,” says he, 
“aman must know very exactly what he is looking for, and where to look for it, 
who expects to find an object like an urn, a foot in diameter, in a 28 acre field.” Has 
he oe that he has just told us that this was the burial place of the slain in a 

t battle, a battle in which he puts the strength of the victors alone at 10,000? 

‘ces he suppose that the dust of, say 500, dead bodies was put into one urn a foot 
high? But from the small circle on Hakpen Hill (a mile and a quarter from Abury) 
human bones have been obtained. Mr.. Fergusson is not quite sure whether these 
bones are not those of the Saxons and Danes who were killed at the battle of Kennet 
in A.D. 1006, but he seems to favour the view that this circle is contemporaneous 
with Abury, and was the place where the vanquished army in his great battle buried 
their dead by the kind permission of their conquerors. 

In Silbury Hill, “the third member of our group,” no remains have been found. 
Mr. Fergusson has now abandoned his argument (see Quarterly Review, July, 1860) that 
Silbury Hill stands on the Roman road, and is therefore more recent than the road, 
and admits that the road curves near the hill. He says, however, that the road did 
not curve because of the hill, but because the Roman surveyors for some unkuown 
reason, and contrary to their usual practice, were fond of making curvilinear roads in 
that part of the country. The pearl therefore is, he says, no argument either way. 

Mr. Fergusson next proceeds to state his conviction that the battle of which A 
was the burying place, and Silbury the trophy, was the last and greatest of the 12 
great battles fought by King Arthur against the Saxons. It is true that three other 

laces claim the honour, and that Bath has generally been fixed upon asthe spot. But 

r. Fergusson thinks that the fact of there being a Waden Hill near to Silbury, and 
that the battle was at a place called Badon, is quite sufficient to identify the place. 

Having thus thoroughly dissected Abury, we are now taken to Stonehenge, and 
thence to Aylesford, Ashdown, Pevrith, Shap, Arborlow, Stanton Drew, and so on. 

By arguments almost precisely similar to those we have briefly sketched, he attempts 
to prove all these megalithic remains to be post-Roman and sepulchral. Many of 
them he actually has convinced himself were the scenes of Arthur’s victories. us, 
of the 12 battles in which Arthur is said to have beaten the Saxons, Mr. Fergusson 
identifies the field of eight. We wander with the British prince from Cornwall to 
Dumfriesshire, thence to Cumberland, Derbyshire, Wales, and Wiltshire. Mr. 
Fergusson, who strains at an acheological t, swallows traditiona] camels wholesale. 

A Cornish prince, the head of a small British tribe, in a remote corner of the 
island, of whose very existence there are grave doubts, is credited with 12 magnifi- 
cent victories at 12 undiscoverable places, on the faith of legends containing the 
wildest extravagance. And to him are ascribed almost every rude stone monument 
of any importance on English ground as the trophies of these a hal fights. 
We are certainly surprised that Arthur’s seat at Edinbro’ has not been fixed upon as 
the scene of one of these successes; we commend it to Mr. Fergusson’s notice as a 
companion to his “ Arthur’s Round Table” near Penrith. 

What then is there in all this to shake the conclusions of most antiquaries that 
these remains are pre-historic ; some older than others, their relative age to be 
decided by a variety of circumstances which by repeated observation form ground for 
general rules; that the smaller circles are sepulchral, the larger devotional, and 
that the vicinity of the sacred circles was from reverential motives resorted to for 
purposes of sepulture, as witness the grave mounds near Stonehenge, Hakpen Hill, 
near Abury, and Gib Hill, near Arborlow. 

Can it that these are burial places where no traces of burial can be found? 
or that they are monuments of post-historic victories, of which not the 
faintest traditionary trace (as connected with the monuments) now remains. If they 
were erected as a memoria) by this people, so strengthened and enlightened by 
contact with Rome, how is it there is not the feeblest attempt at any graven record 
to be fouund upon them or with them. There are plenty of Roman inscriptio’ 
some possibly post-Roman ; a great stone reared up suggests to a mind acquain 
with the art of writing the indelibly stating the purpose for which it is 
reared. And yet this great Arthur, amidst the remains of Roman civilization, 
=— and assisted by its instruction, and acquainted, as so wise a prince must 

ave been, with its language, using its coins. availing himself of its fortifications, 
commanding men whose fathers had, some of them, probably seen the column of 
Trajan ; this prince, we say, never thought of recording his prowess in imperishable 
words, but contented himself with using mere brute force to roll together a number 
of large stones, the —— and story of whose collection was in a few years to be 
for ever forgotten. If any test were needed to show the unsoundness of such argu- 
ments as are put forward in this work, let Mr. Fergusson next undertake a treatise on 
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** Robin Hood.” There is quite as much history and vastly more tradition in support 
of the reality of the famous outlaw than there is which testifies to King Arthur. 
Few would willing to disbelieve in the Forester of Sherwood, and fortunately 
there is plenty of proof of his existence. Butif Mr. Fergusson will deal with him as he 
has dealt with the Prince of the Damnonii, we venture to say he will arrive at the 
grossest absurdities. There is plenty of material in the Peak of Derbyshire alone to 
prove, after Mr. Fergusson’s fashion, that we owe many curiosities, some artificial, and 
others natural, to Robin Hood. His stride, his chapel, and his pickling rods, are 
instances which occur to us, 

We were curious to see how Mr Fergusson would deal with Ireland. The circles 
and cairns of Moytura are traditionally said to be 3,700 years old. Tradition being 
here dead ageinst him, he curtly dismisses it as “silly enough” and “ simply 
ridiculous,” and pins his faith to Tighernach, who says of Moytura and other remains, 
that all those prior to Cimboeth (who lived B.C, 289) are uncertain as to date. The 
Doctor thinks, however, that probably the battles of Moytura were fought, and the 
monuments erected, shortly before the time of Crimthan (A.D. 84), and tbat the 
exact date is during the 50 years before the birth of Christ. He is obliged to admit 
that they certainly are antecedent to the wera of St. Patrick (A.D. 432). Now, St. 
Patrick was nearly 100 years earlier than the supposed date of Arthur, and Mr. 
Fergusson fails to explain fon it was that the barbarous Irish,whose degraded condition 
he himself describes, could and did erect huge circles, cairns, and tumuli, at a date 
earlier than the Christian wra, while he argues so warmly agagiust the possibility of 
the Britons doing anything of the kind. And it must be remembered that the pre- 
Roman Britons enjoyed the advantages of contact with the Phoenicians and Gauls. 
Other amusing inconsistencies appear, for instance, at page 67, he tells us that Abury 
cannot from its form, position, and rooflessness, have been a temple, or place of 
assembly, whilst at page 194, he says of the Cathair of Cormac that ‘‘ what was here 
done in earth was afterwards done in stone in Wiltshire, and it seems as if, as is often 
the case, the house of the dead was copied from the dwelling of the living.” So that 
Abury may have been a house, though not a place of worship. 

Scandinavia and North Germany are then treated in the same way. Every instance 
in which flint or stone implements have been found associated with metal is brought 
forward, whilst the numerous cases in which no metal is found are set aside. There 
is no attempt to meet arguments from the form of the skull or the style of orta- 
mentation, and the similarity between some gullery grave ‘‘finds” and the shell- 
mound implements is entirely overlooked. 

France, Spain, Algeria and India, are dealt with in succession, and a great deal of 
most valuable information collected. But interspersed with this and as the climax, 
Mr. Fergusson gives us a most astonishing theory as to the origin of rude stone 
monuments. Considering that such erections are found all over the world, we had 
always thought that, though the species differ, the genus megalithic was peculiar to 
no race or people. 

But Mr. Fergusson says that it is most decidedly un-Aryan, and considers all such 
monuments as of Turanian origin. Of Ireland he says that the tumuli were Keltic, 
the dolmens ——- and the circles Scandinavian. That is (by his own compu- 
tation of periods), that the Norsemen were busy making incursions into Ireland and 
building circles there before Julius Caesar landed in Briton, a notion which is certainly 
SS with a vengeance. But the Scandinavians are supposed (page 293) to 

ave derived their acquaintance with circle buildings from the Lapps they conquered, 
and with whom they intermarried. We would incidentally advise.Mr. Fergusson to 
read a few Scandiuavian sagas and see what the Norsemen thought of the Laplanders 
whose alliance he imagines they may have sought. They also tock to making tumuli 
in imitation of the Lapps, though the Irish are considered to have been intuitively 
moun4-raisers, so that comparing page 238 with page 293, we find that tumuli are Aryan 
in Ireland, but non-Aryan in Denmark. But the most remarkable result of this 
Turanian theory arises when one comes to apply it to England. The aboriginal 
Turanians (according to this hypothesis) had in this island heen driven out by Keltic 
invaders, but they still existed, either pure or mixed with their conquerors, in Cornwall 
and Wales. Crushed and insignificant they must have been, and one hears nothing of 
them in Roman timés. But when the Romans have gone, they suddenly revive, 
and rising superior to their degenerate Keltic masters, they become a mighty nation, 
victoriously resist the Saxon invaders, and take to building up dolmens all over the 
country as memorials of their prowess and race. In times which even Mr. Fergusson 
must admit to be tne eg when fir-t the Kelts arrived in England, Turanian 
influence, customs, language—nay, even their very name or memory became forgotten, 
and yet in post-Roman times he would have us believe that this Sey race was 80 
important as to stamp its peculiarities upon the national trophies of the greatest 
victories, 
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We cannot stay to discuss the pages in which he shows (more suo) that the Roman 
Catholic Church owes many of its distinctive doctrines to Turanian Buddhism, and 
that dolmens and circles are due to the influence of the tribes of Iran. We are not 
concerned at present in defending any particular form of Christianity, simply with 
the use and origin of megalithic remains. And whilst fully admitting the great 
value of the information in this work collected, we must most emphatically say 
that it is incomplete. It does not meet, and often does not attempt to meet, the 
facts and inferences usually accepted by archologists. The facts may not be facts, 
the inferences may be untenable, but they certainly deserve refutation. That Mr. 
Fergusson considers us out of the pale of argument by venturing to differ with him, 
we know. He says (page 112)“ Jf after what has been said any one still maintains 


that Stonehenge is a temple and not sepulchral, we have no common ground from 
which to reason, and need not attempt it ; we see things with such different eyes that 
we want a common basis for argument.” But this is not the way to write on a 
scientific question, ard until something more than is contained in “‘ Rude Stone 
Monuments” is brought forward, we think the pre-historic and devotional character 
of Abury and Stonehenge is still unim peached. ROOKE PENNINGTON. 





Notes, Queries, and Gleanings. 
OWD SQUIRE PARKER O’ EXTWISTLE HALL. 
Dear Sir, 


I have read the capital old song, contributed by Mr. Wilkinson, of Burnley, to 
your last ‘‘ RELIQUARY,” with great cage and I was informed a few days 
ago by the present Mr. Townley Parker, that he had a copy of it, or of one 
very like it, nearly fifty years ago, obtained for him by his Land Steward of 
that day at Burnley, who died almost as lung ago. Mr. Parker, however, lost 
his copy and never could obtain another. e remembers the Steward, a 
Mr. Fielden (whose uncle, a Mr. Hitchon, had been Steward before him) telling 
him he had obtained the words of the song from some old man—probably 
“Tommy o’ Raddle’s Father.’ As the family abandoned Extwistle and came to 
Cuerden before or about 1717, the narrative of ‘‘Owd Squire Parker o’ Extwistle,” in 
the Song, must be antecedent to that date. He is supposed to have been Robert 
Parker, of Extwistle, who married a co-heiress of Christopher Banastre, of Banke, 
and by her obtained Cuerden, and died in 1718. (See Pedigree by Mr. Parker, in 
* RELIQUARY.”) Mr. Parker has an Almanac (Merlinus Liberatus) of the year 1699, in 
which “the Owd Squire” kept a Journal of events, amongst them the days he went 
hunting, and killed ‘‘Haires.” Mr. Parker concludes that from age or infirmity 
hunting ‘‘the Buck” was tuo much for him then, and Mr. Parker remembers being 
shown a stone on the summit of a hill in Extwistle from whence, having a most exten- 
sive orama, tradition said the Squire used to witnessthe tamer sport. Mr. Parker 
has also in Extwistle an inclosure among-t the high lands, which goes by the name of 
‘the Park,” where he supposes the ‘‘Owd Squire” kept a small herd for “ Buck 
hunting” in his earlier days. Mr. Parker therefore infers that the period of the so’ 
in which Squire Parker mounted on ‘‘Nudger,” and ‘‘ Holden on Rough,” hunte 
‘to Langridge and then back again,” was prior to ‘‘ Merlinus Liberatus” of 1699. I 
may add that ‘‘Ould Nudger,’” upon whom Mr. Parker’s ancestor is commemorated 
as leading the field, has a name in these days, given to hounds rather than horses. I 
am told that a friend of mine has always one in his kennel. Can any of your readers 
kindly explain the meaning of the old Lancashire term ‘‘ Marlocked ?” 4 


“‘Owd Nudger kept leadin’ an’ let nought come near, 
“ An’ it neighed, an’ it marlock’d, when th’ hunters did cheer.” 


Believe me, yours very truly, T. HELsBY. 


P. 8.—I should have added a note to the genealogical monstrosity in the ‘ RELI- 
QUARY” of January and March last, stating that the copyist had omitted to say in 
the article that a great number of the earliest descents are contained in a very fine old 
vellum ‘igree (some two yards wide) belonging to a friend in Cheshire. One of your 
new subscribers has since sent me extracts from various printed works and ancient 
MSS., taking the French line, and others, unrecorded in the pedigree, up to the 
Sovereigns of Persia, so that on some future occasion, when I have time for the amuse- 
ment, Tee to show your readers interested in the subject, to what ridiculous 
lengths men in all ages have gone in genealogical frivolity—the climax of which is to 
be found in the pre-Adamite *‘ mythology ” of Mr. Darwin, which some day will be re- 
duced to a regular system, and the Deity, of course, be named the Patriarch of our 
first vegetable ancestor. 
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DEO OPT MAX ET POSTERITATI SACRVM. 

Toanni Betonio Scoto, nobilis & optimi viri Ioannis Betonii ab 
Anthmwthy filio, Dauidis Betonii Iluftriff. S. R. E. Cardinalis 
nepoti, Iacobi Betonii Reuerendiff 5-Andrze Archiepifcopi et Regni 
Scotiz Cancellarii digniff pronepoti ab ineunte ztate in huma- 
nioribus difciplinis, & philofophia, quo facilior ad ius Romanu (cuius 
ipfe Confultiff fuit) aditus pateret ab optimis quibufqz preceptorib’ 
& liberaliter & ingenue, educato: omnibus morum facilitate, fide pru- 
dentia, & conftantia charo: vnde a Sereniff Principe Maria Scotoru, 
Gallorumqz Regina in preeguftatoris primu, mox Oeconomi munus aa ae 
fuffecto, eiufdemqz Sereniff. Reginze, vna cum aliis, evinculis trucu Ny | 
lentiff. Tiranni, apud leuini lacus caftrum liberatori fortiff quem 
poft varias legationes, & ad Carolum .g. Galliarum Regem Chrifti- ww , 
aniff & ad Elizabetham Sereniff Anglorum Reginam feeliciter & “Als 
non fine laude fufceptas: fatis properantibus, in fuze ztatis flore, 
fors afpera immani dy-fenterias morbo, e numero viuentiu exemit || 
Iacobus Reuerendiff. Glafquenfis Archiepifcopus, & Andreas 
Betonii eiufdem fereniff. Regine ille apud Regem Chriftianiff 
Legatus hic vero Oeconomus in ppetuam rei memoria, exvolutate 
& pro imperio fereniff. Regine here clemetiff ft mceftiff pofuerut 

Obiit anno falutis 1570 Vixit annos 32 menfes 7. & 

diem dni expectat apud Chathworth in Anglia. 
EPITAPHIVM 
IMMATVRA TIBI LEGERVNT FILA SORORES, 
BETONI, VT SVMMVM INGENIVM SVMMVMQZ PERIRET 
IVDICIVM, ET NOBIS IVCVNDVM NIL FORKET VLTRA, AB 























MONUMENTAL BRASS TO JOHN BETON, 
IN EDENSOR CHURCH, DERBYSHIRE. 











ia Oh be oe . 


